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The News 


covers 
All Interests 


The dictionary gives as synonyms for 
“news” the words “information” and 
“intelligence.” 















The use of these broad and general 
terms is significant. No more limited 
definition could convey all the great mass 
of things that make up modern news. 










For news is not confined exclusively 
to any single field. It includes political 
events and humorous trivialities . . . so- 
cial trends and scientific discoveries . . . 
in short, all the happenings from all the 
world that interest a group of readers. 


PATHFINDER 


covers 


All The News 


PATHFINDER’S readers are num- 
bered in millions. This tremendous fol- 
lowing must obviously include every 
variety of taste and interest. 













News is the best single medium for 
gratifying all these tastes. News in its 
broadest sense—PATHFINDER news— 


has a universal interest. 










The wide variety of our readers’ in- 
terests makes news in PATHFINDER 
cover every branch of world affairs. Our 
18 comprehensive departments make 
this broad coverage concise and con- 
venient for you. 
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READERS WRITE 





San Francisco 


I am writing in protest to your article 
referring to San Francisco as Frisco as 
you did in the Nov. 21st issue. Our beloved 
city was named for St. Francis and we are 
very proud to have our wonderful bridge 
known as the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge. N. C. Sullivan 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The proper name of the commercial 
center of the Pacific Coast is San Fran- 
cisco, sometimes abbreviated S. F., but 
never Frisco. 

Mrs, A. E. Buckingham 
San Francisco, Calif. 


There is no such place in California as 
Frisco or Frisco Bridge. 
R. J. Dillon 


Boulder Creek, Calif. 


It makes one bristle to hear nicknames 


for those wonderful cities, as L. A. for 
Los Angeles, and Frisco... 
Mrs, C. N. Hart 


Delano, Calif. 


Your calling the new bridge Frisco will 
offend every native Californian and many 
of us who are adopted sons. 

Fred W. Sheldon 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


(PATHFINDER apparently has stepped into a hor- 
nets’ nest. In the future the name will always be 
San Francisco.—Ed.] 





California Inconsistent? 


A lot of people in California become 
very indignant when reminded of their 
gross inconsistencies. For instance, when 
prohibition went into effect, the State en- 
acted the “Gin Marriage” law. When 
prohibition was repealed, the “Gin Mar- 
riage” law was repealed. Californians 
voted for the $170,000,000 Central Valleys 
Water Project, then voted against the 
oleomargarine tax to raise the funds. 
Again, they voted “no” on the chain store 
tax and then went on strike for higher 
wages. L. B. Simons 
Laton, Calif. 





Depression’s Cause 


It is to be hoped that the President will 
surround himself in the coming term with 
less theorists and more successful out- 
standing men, of whom we have many, 
and not undertake to pass laws inimical 
to the Constitution, under which these 
United States have been built into the 
strongest and most liberal country on 
the face of the earth. Four years ago 
politicians tried to fasten the depression 
on the Republican party. There is an 
old saying that everything is fair in poli- 
tics, but thinking people know that the 
sole cause of those times was the after- 
math of the world war, which gave this 
country such a tremendous business that 
everything was carried to extremes. 

3 W. H. McAlpine 
Stamford, N,. Y. 


The People’s Choice 
Please bill me for 100 copies of the 
Nov. 14 issue of PATHFINDER which 
contains the editorial, “Most Emphatic.” 
This is an article I know was right. The 
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teer State Building, Atlanta, Ga. Entered as second 


under the act act of Congress, March 8rd, 1879; title 





representatives, 247 Park Ave., New po WwW - Bui 


American people understood the j; 
better than I expected with all the , 
aganda. Mr. Roosevelt tried to ¢ 
much for the people and he helped 
them together and build them up. 
George W. Finny; 
Garden City, Kansas. , 





Attitude of a Teacher 


With reference to the letter in th: 
21 issue by FR. B. Runyan, who clai 
have taught school for 32 years an 
icizes teachers for objecting to the 
of loyalty oaths: I should like to sa 
Mr. Runyan, although a claiman: 
teacher’s viewpoint, must have bee: 
tracked in his reasoning. 

He infers that teachers are di 
They are not. They, however, d 
to being singled out of thousa: 
groups of public employees and 
into “loyalty oaths.” And until suc 
as legal measures make it necess 
all public employees regardless of } 
of service to take special oaths, th« 
ers of the country will fight disc: 
tion against them. 

Harold H. Howard, Prir 
Billings School, 
Superior, Wis. 





Humane Gas Poison 
In regard to an editorial in the 


issue, I would like to ask: Where wer 


Col. Gibson and Major White wh: 
many of our young men were bei! 
mercifully gassed? I have an uncl: 
was in the first bloom of young mai 
when he came up against this easy « 
He is still struggling and bleeding, a 
but not quite, to death. Oh, yes 
would be easy to convince gas is a 
mane war weapon. 

Mrs. R. L, Curlto: 
St. Elmo, Tenn. 





Small Farmer 


In the issue of November 21 a g: 
man from Wyoming praises Rooseve! 
what he has done for the farmer 
may be all true for the large farmer ! 
the small farmer who has less tha: 
acres has been slapped straight in 
face. The price of grain makes it 
possible to feed either hogs or poult 
at a profit. The relief gardens have ru' 
the truck gardening and berry indus! 
When the government puts still 1 
people on small acreage it only mak: 
harder for the ones who have made t 
living this way. The Triple A neve! 
anything for the small farmer. 

George C. Wils 
Boise, Idaho. 


On John L. Lewis 


I notice that John L. Lewis is b 
boosted as a great labor leader and a | 
sible candidate for the presidency in ! 
One can get a true line on his activi 
out here in Illinois. The coal miner 
this state have no voice in making t! 
contracts, not even in electing their « 
officers. Do you call that the action « 
leader or a driver? Lewis is just a t! 
ble maker and a handy man for the ca} 
alists. F. M. 
West Salem, IIl. 





{An article on John L. Lewis appears on page 16. } 
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CHINA 


A Resurgent Nation Moves Toward Unity 


T.OR the past three weeks fighting 
| planes of American manufacture 
droned on regular forays high over 
the desert stretches of China’s Sui- 
yuan and Chahar provinces. Below 
them were towns and encampments 
thronged with enemy troops, Manchu- 
Mongol armies attempting to extend 
Japan’s domination over China from 
Manchoukuo into Inner Mongolia. 
Into these concentration points, Chi- 
se pilots dropped proclamations 
aring the stamped signature of Gen- 
Chiang Kai-shek, dictator of the 
“republic.” His announce- 
offered inducements of from 
) to $12,500 to privates and com- 
ders of the invading armies on 
dition that they would surrender 
his generals. 
hiang was fighting with bribes, as 
has done often in the past. Last 
week he went further and made a 
lirect hit at Tokyo. In a strongly 
ded message, his Nanking govern- 
t declared that it would defend its 
territory with “every resource at its 
( nand,” or with bullets as well as 


("} ese 


( 


rhe world sat up and rubbed its 
yes. Such a thing had been unheard 
f since Japan took Manchoukuo in 
1951. At that time China directed bit- 
er language to Tokyo, and pleading 
words to the League of Nations at 


Geneva, to which it looked for help. 
Now she stands on her own. 

Five years ago, such a thing would 
have been impossible. Ridden with 
Communist armies, backward in cul- 
ture, helpless in the face of the Japa- 
nese seizure of Manchoukuo, China, 
vast and sprawling, had reached a low 
ebb in her millenniums of history. 
Today she stands ready to fight— 
ready to fight because for the first time 
in 400 years Chinamen are thinking 
and acting toward the goal of nation- 
al unity as never before. 

The father of this new arrival in the 
international family is dapper, 50- 
year-old Chiang Kai-shek, who is pres- 
ident of the republic, millionaire, com- 
mander of the armies, moral adviser 
of the Chinese people and dictator, all 
in one, 

Chiang is China’s darling. No one 
else could tell public officials as well 
as coolies and laborers that they are 
listless, dishonest, avaricious, undis- 
ciplined, callous, intemperate and 
ignorant, as Chiang has done time and 
again. In launching the “New Life 
Movement,” Chiang has constantly 
pointed out faults of Chinese char- 
acter and has amazingly improved the 
Chinese reputation for reliability, 
quickness of action and national pride. 
Under his steady tongue-lashings, the 
moral reconstruction of the country 
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Inner Mongolians Have Been Fleeing to Protective Chinese Arms 
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China’s Darling: Chiang Kai-shek 


has progressed with great rapidity. 

The general’s supremacy dates from 
April, 1928, when, after smashing his 
way up the Yangtse valley through 
armies of Communists and semi-inde- 
pendent warlords, he set up the Na- 
tionalist Government in Nanking. 

His inheritance from the past was 
Staggering. For centuries China had 
been in a State of political, social and 
economic backwardness. Government 
had been unbeliexably corrupt. 

Education was archaic and confin- 
ed to about two per cent of China’s 
400,000,000 population. Famines, 
floods and pestilence had wrought 
havoc. Revolutions and civil wars (a 
single one of which once cost 20,000,- 
000 lives) had occurred on the aver- 
age of once a decade for 4,000 years. 

About him, Chiang gathered per- 
sons of high intelligence, the best 
talent in China: Soong, former finance 
minister; Kung, present finance min- 
ister and Number Two man in Chi- 
nese affairs; Dr. Sun Fo, aviation pi- 
oneer; and the American-trained edu- 
cator, James Yen. While Chiang 
sternly told his backward subjects to 
pay attention, this staff ~of experts 
went to work on every conceivable 
phase of reconstruction. 

Communications. The first need in 
the giant task was for communications 
between isolated provinces. High 
mountain ridges and lack of roads pre- 
sented serious hindrance to Chiang’s 
dreams of national unity. Every iso- 
lated valley had its own dialect. Whole 
provinces literally starved to death, 
while others were glutted with grain 
from bumper crops. 

Since 1931, however, coolies have 
labored over mountain passes and 
through winding valleys to give China 
some 240,000 miles of new and fairly 
passable road. Railway construction 
has gone ahead more slowly, since the 
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cost (as high as $45,000 per mile) is 


prohibitive. The country’s 6,000 miles 
of railways are pitiably insufficient, 
but the recently completed 700-mile 
connection between Canton and Han- 
kow represents a valuable addition to 
the system. 

-In 1929, the first regular mail and 
passenger air service was instituted. 
Today, a 3,500-mile, six-route network 
provides main connections from north 
to south and from east to west. 

Education. The Mass Education 
Movement, which distributed free text 
books, was founded in 1922. So ably 
has Chiang fostered it that many mil- 
lions of previously unschooled peas- 
ants, with finger tracings and moving 
lips, can now understand the 1,000 
characters which represent the mini- 
mum standard of literacy. 

NEC. By far the most remarkable 
unit in China’s welter of popular 
movements and official bureaus is the 
National Economic Council. It is in 
reality seven government departments 
in one, with a program for construc- 
tion of highways, irrigation and flood 
control, public health and rehabilita- 
tion of China’s 360,000,000 farmers. 

The close of 1935 found more than 
700 agricultural stations for instruc- 
tion and information scattered over 
many provinces. Special efforts are 
being made to set languishing tea, 
cotton and tebacco industries on their 
feet. Denuded areas are being plant- 
ed with millions of trees. Town plan- 
ning and zoning projects are legion. 

Patriotism. The most outstanding 
result of more government service and 
lower taxes has been an astonishing 
growth of Chinese pride in them- 
selves and in their country. Political 
meetings inevitably start with the loud 
singing of nationalist hymns and low 
bows to the ever-present picture of 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, Chiang’s teacher and 
upsetter of the old Manchou imperial 
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To Manchoukuo, Japan has added Jehol 
(1933) and eastern Chahar (1935). Now 
she has ambitions in the rest of the north- 
ern shaded area, but finds a new China de- 
feating her puppet soldiers in Suiyuan. 


dynasty. More than 20,000 applica- 
tions were filed for entrance to the 
Canton Military Institute last year. 


(Continued on page 20) 





THE NATIONAL SCENE 





Prelude to Congréss 


With President Roosevelt out of the 
country, Vice-President John Nance 
Garner last week was the highest 
ranking official inside the national 
borders. 

Within a few hours after the Presi- 
dent reached Buenos Aires, the vice 
president returned to Washington with 
Mrs. Garner from their home in 
Uvalde, Tex., weeks ahead of schedule. 

His unexpected arrival came about 
because he was “obeying orders from 
the President,” said Garner as he scof- 
fed at any idea that he was to be 
considered “acting president.” 

Once in the capital, it appeared that 
his most immediate interest was with 
the organization of the new Congress 
—the 75th. One of the most important 
posts in the Congress will be that of 
majority leader of the House, whose 
main task will be to help direct the 
administration’s program through the 
legislative body. 

Over that post a sharp contest ex- 
isted, with Sam Rayburn of Texas 
and John J. O’Connor of New York 
as leading contestants. Garner im- 
mediately stepped into the fight, 
throwing his support and influence to 
his fellow Texan. With character- 
istic disregard for conventional per- 
centage figures, he declared: “I’m for 
Mr. Rayburn 200 per cent.” His state- 
ment precipitated a row as O’Connor 
supporters accused him of meddling. 

This contest occupied the spotlight 
in the prelude to Congressional ac- 
tivity in Washington. Meanwhile, 
from all parts of the country, Con- 
gressmen began to move more swiftly 
into the capital for legislative confer- 
ences, manipulations for committee 
assignments, discussion of pet projects 
and other activities which set the stage 
for the opening of the session next 
month. As the tempo increased, the 
week was filled with these develop- 
ments: 

q@ Revised election returns reveal- 
ed that for the first time in 110 years 
candidates for Congress had _ tied. 
They were Alphonse Roy, Democrat, 
and Arthur B. Jenks, Republican, of 
New Hampshire. Each polled 51,679 
votes, and will probably engage in a 
run-off contest. House records show- 
ed that the last tie of this kind was in 
1826 in a Pennsylvania contest, which 
was decided by a new election. A 
tie in Maryland in 1822 was decided 
by lot but the procedure was ruled 
invalid, 

q The special Senate committee in- 
vestigating campaign expenditures re- 
ported that a new record had been 
set by political parties in the last elec- 
tion, with combined totals in excess 
of $13,000,000. The committee is 
working out plans to place a limit on 
spending. Reports showed a varia- 
tion from one cent, which one can- 
didate spent for a postage stamp, to 
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Garner: 200 Per Cent for Raybu 





contributions of $116,260 by Iren: 
Pont and $50,000 by J. P. Morga 
the Republican Party. 

q@ Other Senate investigations 
being organized into labor sp) 
civil liberty violations, and rai! 
financing. The latter committee, | 
ed by Senator Burton K. Wheeler, 
been gathering data for a year. 

qG Also getting down to work ° 
the House Appropriation Commi! 
and the Joint Committee on Inte: 
Revenue, whose task it is to revise 
the tax structure. 

@ Among members of the Re) 
lican minority group in the Ho: 
Representative Hamilton Fish, of 
York served notice that he w 
work for new G. O. P. leadership i! 
old were not “liberalized.” 

oe 


Affairs of State 


Although activities of Secret 
Hull and other officials of the S 
Department were concentrated wu) 
the Pan-American conference at B 
nos Aires last week, acting Secret 
of State R. Walton Moore and 
fellows found themselves the ce: 
of two news developments last we: 
The first concerned war debts; 
second, marriages of department m: 
bers to foreign women. 

Debts: For the past several yea! 
State department members have be: 
cynical over the question of war de!) 
repayments. Only little Finland h 
continued to remit with prompt reg 
larity, all the others defaulting. La: 





week, however, the prospect [i F 
major repayments appeared bright: } 
than it had in four years. r 

With bills out calling for Decembe! i 


15 payments from 13 governments, 
chance was seen that a few of the! 
might pay in the near future or tha 
arrangements might be made for 4 
new’ system of settlement. Som¢ 
optimism was felt over the fact thal 
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France expressed hope that a payment 
plan could be worked out. At the 
came time, Rome sent out “feelers 
toward a new Italo-American debt 
conference. 
It was believed that European coun- 
tries were now more anxious to ef- 
fect settlement than they have been 
n years. This was viewed as a nat- 
ural consequence of the war threats 
‘broad: debtor-nations, it was felt, 
were desirous of winning a friendly 
feeling in this country. An addition- 
| intimation was that they might wish 
© borrow money in the United States, 
thing which they cannot now do 
inder terms of the 1934 Johnson Act 
inst defaulters. 
Marriages: A new regulation an- 
ounced by acting Secretary Moore 
leclared that officers in the foreign 
vice may hereafter marry a for- 
sn woman only with approval of 
Secretary of State. Failure to 
ply with the regulation will make 
ffender guilty of insubordination 
| subject to immediate dismissal. 
: letter to consular officials, the de- 
nent said marriages with for- 
ers must now be checked care- 
because of “the present condi- 
of world affairs.” Unofficially, 
as declared that the department 
red state secrets might be ferreted 
by woman spies and that foreign 
might embarrass officials in 
ling with foreign countries. 
$$$ 


Map of Labor 


\{ map of the United States, shaded 
erever the labor situation was a 
issue, would have shown 
ye heavily-darkened sections last 
eek, 

There 
trikes, 


” 
iown 


oremost 


were strikes — continuing 
newly-called strikes, “sit- 
strikes, “stay-in” strikes, “lie- 

»wn” strikes. There were arbitra- 

mn boards meeting, investigations 
being conducted, demands being made 
ind ultimatums. issued. 

Through it all, the American Fed- 
ration of Labor, swayed by the outer 

npest, torn by inner dissension, 
loved toward the end of its-56th an- 

nual convention in Tampa, Fla. For 
he 13th time in 13 years William 
reen was elected president of the 
\. F. of L. but for the first time he 
yaS nominated by a man other than 
john L. Lewis (see page 16). 

rhen, with the outlook for peace 

between the Federation and the C. I. 
). admittedly remote, the Federation 
rved notice on industry that it would 
ul for further pay increases. The 
illimate goal of a “comfort standard” 
‘or every family was set at $70.80 
lor a 40-hour week. 

With the convention concluded, 
other labor developments surged to 
he fore. The National Labor Rela- 
tons Board opened an investigation 
f strikebreaking tactics, and workers 
in many cities, from mill helpers to 
irtists’ models, downed tools or don- 
ied clothes. 


q@ In New York City, Pear! L. Berg- 
off, pinkish, curly-haired leader of 
the country’s largest strikebreaking 
agency, told an examiner of the NLRB 
that he detested violence and that his 
activities now consist mainly of “mis- 
sionary” work. For such work, he 
said, he recently received $25,850 from 
the Remington-Rand Co. 

q The maritime strike continued 
unabated on the West coast while on 
the East coast the first crack in the 
ranks of American ship lines was not- 
ed as two companies acceded to strik- 
ers’ demands. Unexpected help came 
to the American sailors from Havre, 
France, as dock workers there re- 
fused to unload an American ship out 
of sympathy for the U. S. strikers. 

q in Detroit, a sit-down strike in a 
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Bergoff: $25,850 for “Missionary” Work 


steel products company kept 1,900 
workers idle for days, and the Chrys- 
ler auto company prepared to suspend 
operations in some of its plants until 
the steel company could supply ma- 
terials for the auto assembly line. 

@ In Reading, Pa., 46 pickets, half 
of them women, lay down on the icy 
sidewalks at the main entrance of the 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, thus adopt- 
ing a new technique of non-violent 
resistance to police who sought to 
remove them. 

G In New York City, 219 WPA 
artists were ejected by police from the 
scene of a “stay-in” strike to protest 
dismissals from relief rolls. In a less 
violent vein, artists’ models walked 
out of the Art Students League build- 
ing after charging they were forced to 
pose in the nude in draughty rooms. 

Oe 


Security Start 
To far off Alaskan outposts, to 


balmy Hawaii, to cities, towns, vil- 
lages and hamlets in all parts of the 
United States and its territories, forms 
for membership in the new social 
security program were sped to 26,- 
000,000 employees. 

From all these points the returns 
poured back last week to meet a 


December 5 deadline. The vast social 
security program moved forward. 
And, as it did so, developments came 
from various directions. 

G A bundle of 1,000 applications 
was picked up in Baltimore by Joseph 
L. Fay, chief of the social security bu- 
reau there, and the name of John 
David Sweeney, Jr., was found first. 
Sweeney, 23 years old, Princeton grad- 
uate, and a Republican who voted for 
Governor Landon, was allotted social 
security card No. 1 for the nation. 
Sweeney’s status as an employee re- 
sulted from the fact that he is working 
as a Shipping clerk in his father’s con- 
cern to learn the business. He lives 
with his parents in a 15-room Colonial 
house in New Rochelle, N. Y. Callers 
there noted a butler and two maids. 

G In Boston the first test case of 
the act was argued before Judge 
George C. Sweeney in the Federal 
District Court. The action, limited to 
the unemployment insurance provi- 
sions of the law, was brought by a 
stockholder of the and Maine 
Railroad who contended the road 
should not pay the tax because it was 
not a uniform levy, did not provide 
revenue and was contrary to the gen- 
eral welfare clause of the Constitu- 
tion. The government entered a de- 
fense on all counts, holding the tax 
a proper one. 

q@ In Brooklyn, N. Y., 26,000 em- 
ployers, about 23 per cent of the 114,- 
000 in the borough, were tardy in 
meeting their deadline for return of 
application forms. Postmaster Fran- 
cis J. Sinnott announced he was draw- 
ing up a list for punitive action and a 
rush toward compliance resulted. 

@ The Texas Corporation, one of 
the largest oil companies in the coun- 
try, filed a protest with its security 
form. Company spokesmen said the 
act was a “purely precautionary legal 
formality” to protect the organzation’s 
interests if the act were later ruled 
unconstitutional. Treasury officials 
declared, however, that the action of 
the company was futile because there 
was no provision in the new law for 
refunds to employer or employee 
should social security be declared 
invalid. 

G John G. Winant, Security Board 
Chairman, predicted that the next 
Congress would extend the provisions 
of the act to include farm workers 
and domestic servants under a volun- 
tary plan. He announced also that a 
health insurance plan was under con- 
sideration to supplement the act’s 
other provisions. 

eee 


“Peonage” 


After the Civil war, involuntary 
servitude was legally abolished in the 
United States. Last week, however, 
the shadow of “slavery” fell across 
the years to bring a conviction for 
“slave-holding” in Arkansas and an 
investigation of alleged peonage in 
Florida. 

In Arkansas, a 


soston 


jury in a Federal 
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district court considered evidence of 
alleged violation of the anti-slavery 
statute of 1866. The defendant was 
Paul D. Peacher, 42 years old, city 
marshal of Earle, Ark., who was in- 
dicted two months ago on evidence 
gathered largely by Federal agents 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 10). 

The charges were that Peacher, dur- 
ing a cotton-choppers’ strike last May, 
wrongfully arrested a group of Ne- 
groes for “vagrancy,” had them con- 
victed and sentenced to work on his 
farm. Evidence was presented at the 
trial to show that Peacher paid the 
county nothing for the work of the 
prisoners, had no written contract to 
permit a sentence of this type and 
that at least one of the Negroes own- 
ed his own home. 

The jury deliberated an hour and a 
half and then reported to Judge John 
E. Martineau that it could not reach 
a verdict. The judge testily declared 
that “every circumstance in this case 
points to the guilt of this man in my 
opinion ... this is not a lone case in 
Arkansas. It occurs frequently and 
ought to be stopped.” 

Sent back to deliberate some more, 
the jury returned with a verdict of 
guilty and Judge Martineau sentenced 
Peacher to two years in jail, with a 
fine of $3,500. Peacher, offered pro- 
bation on payment of the fine, appeal- 
ed but his counsel said he would not 
press the appeal if the fine could be 
raised. 

In Florida Governor Sholtz declar- 
ed he would immediately begin an 
investigation into reports that some 
Negro workers in turpentine camps 
were held in virtual slavery closely 
guarded against escape. The allega- 
tion was made by Philip Randolph, 
president of the Pullman Porters 
Union. William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
asked for the investigation. Sholtz 
responded that “peonage is not to be 
countenanced in Florida and if it is 
found to exist you may be sure that 
every facility of the State govern- 
ment will be used to the end that it 
may be discontinued.” 





Hearst-Boettiger 

To men accustomed to work where 
giant presses thunder, there is one 
thing that immediately strikes their 
ears—the silence when the machin- 
ery dies down. 

On August 13 that deadly silence 
fell over the plant of the Post-Intel- 
ligencer, Seattle newspaper of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst. For the first 
time in 70 years an issue of the paper 
did not appear on schedule. 

Two veteran employees, a photogra- 
pher and the drama critic, had been 
discharged. The American Newspaper 
Guild charged the men had been dis- 
missed because of union activities. A 
strike was called (PATHFINDER, 
Sept. 5). 

For three months the paper ceased 
publication as street fights raged and 





the city divided into two opposing 
camps on the justice of the strike. 
Hearst, deprived of an outlet for his 
views in the state of Washington, car- 


ried his attack on the Roosevelt ad-- 


ministration in his other 27 daily and 
Sunday papers. 

Many who were familiar with 
Hearst’s veering tactics in the past 
were surprised but not amazed last 
week when the strike was settled and 
Hearst named a new publisher for 
the “P-I.” 

Of the two actions, the latter, per- 
haps, called more for raised eyebrows, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Boettiger: He’s with Hearst 


The new publisher was‘’John Boet- 
tiger, husband of the former Anna 
Roosevelt Dall and son-in-law of 
President Roosevelt. Boettiger re- 
signed his position as assistant to Will 
Hays, so-called Czar of the movies, 
and prepared to return to his first 
love, newspaper work. Before tak- 
ing the movie post he had been a re- 
porter and Washington correspondent 
for 13 years. It was intimated that 
his wife, herself a writer, would work 
on the paper with him. 

Comments of other newspapermen 
on Boettiger’s action ranged from 
scorn to indifference. Frank R. Kent 
of the Baltimore Sun said the move 
might be called an example of “cyni- 
cal bad taste” on the part of all per- 
sons concerned. Franklin P. Adams of 
the New York Herald Tribune snap- 
ped that he had no sympathy for the 
sportsmanship of a man who is will- 
ing “to work for a man who has vili- 
fied one’s father-in-law.” Said Hey- 
wood Broun of the Scripps-Howard 
papers: “What of It?” 

But there was no displeasure with 
the results of the strike. Editorial 
men were given shorter hours and 
wage increases. The cases of the dis- 
missed photographer and drama critic 
were to be considered by the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board. 

In the press room of the “P-I,” 
wheels began to turn again, picking 
up speed until the familiar vibrations 


Path finde, 
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could be felt throughout the buil; 
In the cheerful spirit of the s« 
ment, Royal Brougham, sports 
mentator, thus began his first co] 
after three months: 

“As I was saying when we wer 
so rudely interrupted——.” 

——______-.. 


Mooney and Billings 


“. . + It was my lie that sent y: 
prison. May I have your forgiv: 
on this Thanksgiving?” 

With what must have been 
smile, Tom Mooney fingered this 
sage in San Francisco’s count, 
last week. It was signed by a 
pled, pain-wracked little man, 
MacDonald, one of the chief 
witnesses” who had pointed in: 
nating fingers at Mooney in a 
room 20 years ago. 

In 1916 Mooney and Warren 
ings were known as labor agit 
and Billings had once been convi 
of illegal possession of dynamit: 
July 22 of that year, thousands 
marching in the San Francisco 
paredness Day parade. 

As drums rolled and flags flew | 
was a blast of dynamite. Whe: 
toll of the marchers was taken, 
were dead and 40 injured. 

Mooney and Billings were arr¢ 
At the trial, one witness after 
other swore he had seen Mo 
plant the bomb at the scene. I: 
20 years since then, Mooney and | 
ings have stayed in prison. |! 
avenue of freedom sought by gr: 
who were convinced the two men 
been “framed” was blocked. 

As the -years went by, each of 
chief witnesses confessed to per 
or was proved to have given f 
testimony. But the prisoners’ p 
for freedom were denied. The Uni! 
State Supreme Court refused to 
until every resource of the Califo: 
courts had been exhausted. 

Again the long legal battle 
fought. Today Mooney and Billi 
await a verdict on the latest et! 
to free them through habeus cor} 
proceedings. 

Twenty years in prison, punct 
ed by rising hopes which were alw 
toppled, have left the men a lil 
fearful of being too expectant. But th 
have waited so long and, for what it 
worth, they believe they have the : 
isfaction of knowing it is the te 
nicalities of the law and not the! 
guilt which has kept them imprisoned 
through the years. 


AMERICANA 


Uncle Sam: How Uncle Sam got his 
looks was the subject of a bit 0! 
theorizing the other day by Dr. C. ‘ 
Pearson, Professor of History at Wak« 
Forest College. Uncle Sam, said th 
professor, was drawn long-legged be 
cause Americans gained long legs 
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going west on foot. He is slender, said 
Pearson, because “the average Amer- 
ican is constantly worried and nerv- 
ous.” And, the whiskers, he added, 
“are typical of the person who is in 
such a hurry that he does not have 
time to shave.” 

Ha, ha ...: In Kansas City, Willie 
Carson, 20, was alleged to have amused 
three of his friends by telephoning 
police, excitedly announcing that sev- 
eral persons had been killed in a train 
wreck. But a judge didn’t see the 
humor of it and fined him $250 in 
municipal court. “I laughed and 
laughed when I saw all those police- 
men and ambulance drivers looking 
for the wreck,’ Carson said. “It 
doesn’t seem so funny now.” 

Mis-Fortune: Into a room at a hotel 
in Newark, N. J., walked Vincent 
Kolshorn and anxiously asked the 
woman occupant to foretell his future. 
She peered into the cards and talked 

marriage and wealth. Finally 
Kolshorn announced that he was pret- 
sood at telling fortunes also. He 
eld up the ace of clubs and said: 

You are going to be arrested very 

soon for telling fortunes. It’s against 
law.” Then Detective Kolshorn 
rrested her, 

Related: Quite an involved relation- 
ship exists between Don G. Zimmer, 
23, and his father Jacob, 61, both of 
Bassett, la. They married the Tripp 

ters. And as a result Don is his 

ther’s brother-in-law, in addition to 
ving brother-in-law and step-son to 

; father’s wife. His father’s wife is 

ister-in-law, his step-mother, and 
mother-in-law and sister-in-law 
her sister. His own wife is sister- 
iw to his father, his father’s 
shter-in-law and sister-in-law and 
ughter-in-law to her sister 

Oofty Goofty: Although it is bring- 

¢ him unwelcome phone calls and 

believing stares from bank tellers, 

Oofty Goofty Bowman of Racine, Wis., 

his name is going to remain 

Oofty Goofty Bowman till the end. 

His parents named him Oofty Goofty 

ter an actor they knew in Cleveland 
o6 years ago. 

Footloose: At Holyoke, Mass., there 

re tracks of Dinosaurs, estimated to 

illions of years old. Last week 

indals used a compressed air drill, 

ced out pieces of rock and carted 
iy some of the footprints. 


* * * 


Pocket Ban: The Chicago Police De- 
artment wants dignity. It issued an 
dict the other day ordering that uni- 
ormed policemen must not “go about 
habitually,” with their hands in thei: 
pockets. Said the rule: “This is not a 
proper pose for policemen to assume 
in public and it is entirely due to 
irelessness; it is unnecessary and 
indignified.” The department real- 
ized that those cold early morning 
hours are pretty cold however, and 
relented to exempt the late shift. 
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Soviet Laws, Might 


In February, 1935, the seventh all- 
Union Congress of Soviets appointed 
a special commission, with Dictator 
Josef Stalin as chairman. The com- 
mission was to draft a new Russian 
constitution. 

Last week, at the end of the five-day 
eighth session of the Congress, that 
constitution had been adopted by ac- 
clamation and the all-Union body, to 
all intents and purposes, went out of 
existence forever. Replacing it, under 
the new constitution, was a bicameral 
congress similar in form to that of 
the United States and theoretically em- 
bodying the supreme Soviet power. 

As winter’s first blizzard raged over 
Moscow, more than 2,000 delegates 
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The Cossacks Have Forgotten the Czars 


from all parts of Russia trudged up the 
hill to the Kremlin, the great white 
palace of the Czars. There in the 
Hall of the Soviets, which was once 
the Czar’s throne room, Russia’s “man 
of steel,” amid wild and almost idol- 
atrous cheering, presented the new 
constitution, modified to fit the Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

In a two-hour speech, Stalin termed 
the new document a reflection of the 
Soviet’s accomplishments, a bulwark 
against the “foul flood” of Fascism, a 
symbol of Socialism achieved, and a 
model for capitalistic democracies 
He made it plain, however, that the 
dictatorship would remain and that 
the Communist party would retain 
its leadership. 

Said to have been drafted to liberal- 
ize the Soviet regime and written by 
Stalin himself, the new body of laws 
provides for a bicameral Parliament 
(two legislative houses) to be elected 
by all the citizens above 18 years of 
age. Executive functions are vested 
in the Council of Peoples Commis- 
sars, chosen by the Parliament or 





Supreme Council. Basic rights prom- 
ised under the constitution include: 

The right to work, leisure, material 
security in old age, education; equal 
rights for women, universal equality 
of citizenry; freedom of conscience 
and the right to worship; freedom of 
speech, press, assembly; the right to 
organize into any group except po- 
litical bodies; freedom from arrest 
except for law violations; inviolability 
of homes; the secret ballot and the 
right to vote and hold office. 

Although these history-making con- 
stitutional things were regarded as 
the most important feature of the 
eighth and last all-Union Congress, 
their significance was overshadowed 
by a series of recitations on Russia’s 
military might and by challenges hurl- 
ed in answer to the anti-Russian vitriol 
of Nazi leaders in Nuremberg, Ger- 
many, last summer. 

Before the wildly cheering dele- 
gates appeared a group of some 60 
brilliantly-garbed Cossacks, fierce and 
dreaded traditional fighters for Rus- 
sian Czars whose full liberties and 
the right to enter the Red army were 
restored only last year. In their bil- 
lowing blue coats and scarlet neck 
cloths, they stood stiffly while their 
leader shouted that the Cossacks were 
again an organized fighting unit ready 
to lay down their lives for Josef 
Stalin and the Soviet fatherland. 

Earlier the prime minister of the 
Ukrainian Republic, N. N. Lubchenko, 
challenged the Third Reich by saying: 
“Our answer to the Nazi dream of in- 
vading the Ukraine is an old Ukrain- 
ian saying, ‘Just as a pig can never 
look at the sky, so Hitler will never 
be able to see our cabbage patch,’ ” 

Other bristling speeches included: 
(1) a report on the completion of the 
most important military railroad ‘in 
the world—the Soviet Great Northern 
to the Pacific—and a stern warning to 
Japan; (2) an announcement of huge 
percentage increases in Russian naval 
forces “in the face of all-increasing 
danger, especially from Germany and 
Japan;” and (3) a revelation that Rus- 
Sia now has more than 7,000 airplanes 
and will soon have 100,000 pilots and 
more planes ready for defense. 

Foreign Commissar Maxim Litvin- 
off told the congress the Soviet gov- 
ernment knew positively that Italy 
was negoliating an anti-Communist 
agreement with Japan similar to the 
recently announced Japanese-German 
agreement for the purpose of round- 
ing out an aggressive anti-Communist 
bloc of Fascist states. He directly 
accused Germany and Japan of enter- 
ing a secret military pact against the 
Us Dy ae ae 
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Anti-Red Front 

The German-Japanese anti-Commu- 
nist pact (PATHFINDER, Dec. 5), as 
formally published last fortnight, 
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bound the signatories for a period of 


five years (1) to consult and co-operate 


on anti-Communist measures; (2) to 
invite third parties to join the agree- 
ment; (3) to take strict measures “at 
home or abroad ... against those 
who are in the service of the Com- 
munist Internationale;” and (4) to set 
up a permanent commission to study 
what form future action will take. 

There was no agreement between 
the “high contracting parties” about 
how these provisions might be ap- 
plied. The German official press de- 
clared it a move “to protect the world 
...and to face the Bolshevist threat.” 

Propaganda Minister Goebbels had 
a vision of Germany “protecting” cen- 
tral and eastern Europe; Italy, which 
also has an anti-Communist accord 
with Berlin, “protecting” southern 
and western Europe; and Japan “pro- 
tecting” the Far East. 

To most European nations, this un- 
solicited benevolence seemed to be a 
blind for more serious military agree- 
ments, aimed specifically at Russia, 
and generally at any nation in the 
world that Fascist fancy might choose, 

In angry Russia, Foreign Com- 
missar Maxim Litvinoff charged that 
Berlin had signed the accord so that 
she might start a war without having 
to await the formality of another na- 
tion’s attacking her. 

In France, Premier Blum, life-long 
pacifist, delivered an implied warning 
to: Germany: “France possesses today 
the most powerful military force in 
western Europe.” British Foreign 
Minister Anthony Eden’s thoughts also 
were on the Western Front (see page 
9, col. 3). 

In Berlin, after the first enthusiasm 
had passed, there was growing appre- 
hension that the German move had 
driven Great Britain further toward 
the same Franco-Russian alliance that 
helped defeat Germany in the last war. 





Roosevelt, Pan-America 


On his way to address representa- 
tives of 21 American republics gather- 
ed for the Inter-American Peace Con- 
ference at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
President Roosevelt twice last fort- 
night stepped down the gangplank of 
the cruiser Indianapolis onto foreign 
soil to receive tumultuous welcomes 
unprecedented in Latin-American his- 
tory. 

The President’s first stop was at 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, where he was 
greeted by 300,000 Brazilians who 
stood in a fine rain to cheer him as 
he made a motor tour of the city 
with President Getulio Vargas. That 
afternoon, in an address before the 
Brazilian Congress and Supreme 
Court, he sounded the keynote for his 
Latin-American policy: “Each of us 
has learned the glories of independ- 
ence. Let each of us learn the glories 
of interdependence.” 

Four days later, it was the same 
story at Buenos Aires, but greatly 
amplified. On the 50-block motor 


OTHER LANDS 


route from the flower-strewn harbor 
to his three-day home at the Amer- 
ican Embassy, 1,200,000 Argentinians 
gathered to see the President. The 
following evening, in the Hall of 
Deputies, 175 delegates—including 30 
ambassadors, 15 cabinet officers and 
two former presidents—heard him 
send the three-week proceedings on 
their way. 

Standing alone on the platform, 
except for presiding officer Saavedra 
Lamas on his right and Argentine 
President Augustin P. Justo on his 
left, the President set forth three 
main points for an Inter-American 
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Buenos Aires Chairman Carlos Lamas 


program: (1) strengthening and uni- 
fying processes of government which 
function democratically, in contrast 
to those of “war mad” Europe; (2) 
steps to prevent war-breeding condi- 
tions such as poverty and intolerance; 
and (3) lowering of tariff barriers de- 
structive to trade and good will. 

The address, coming on the eve of 
the Monroe Doctrine’s 113th birthday, 
envisioned a change in that policy. 
From one which long made the U. S. 
the policeman and protector of small- 
er American nations, it may now be 
changed to one under which all na- 
tions are to co-operate as equals for 
the attainment of ends beneficial to 
the whole hemisphere. 

While the atmosphere was general- 
ly one of comradeship and cheer, 
there were two disturbing personal 
sidelights to the meeting: 

@ August Gennerich, former New 
York city policeman, bodyguard and 
close friend of President Roosevelt, 
dropped dead of a heart attack in a 
Buenos Aires restaurant. 

@ Liborio Justo, radical son of con- 
servative Argentine President Justo, 
sitting in the front row of Roosevelt’s 
audience, shouted, “Down with In- 
perialism!” and was promptly arrested. 





King, Cabinet, Crisis 
The hush campaign which had long 
kept many Britons unaware of their 








King’s attachment for American-}, 
Mrs. Ernest Simpson collapsed wit! 
loud crash last week. Sentiment s: 
ing up against the romance from e\ 
quarter threatened to bring about 
of the gravest constitutional crise: 
modern British history, with k 
and Cabinet widely separated. 

The Bishop of Bradford pub! 
wished at a diocesan meeting tha! 
King would show more awaren: 
his need for the Grace of God. 
vincial papers, previously timid, | 
up the theme the next day with t! 
veiled reference to the obligatio: 
the throne. 

Three times within the week. 
London Times printed unpreced 
editorials which called on the Ki 
remember that the office he occu 
carried duties which should com: 
fore his own private wishes. 

After an emergency meeting of 
Cabinet, Prime Minister Stanley | 
win visited Edward in private 
ence supposedly to tell him that 
ministers were growing increasi!: 
desirous that the monarch should 
his friendship with the twice-div: 
American commoner. The King’s r 
ave Baldwin no comfort. 

Mrs. Simpson herself received 1 
than 300 letters a day, some so ho 
that two policemen were placed 
guard her residence, while ano! 
kept watch for packages addr 
ed to her which might contain 
plosives. 

In London, rumors were many. Wild 
as it was, the one which received th¢ 
most support was to the effect tha 
Edward did not renounce his frie 
ship with the American woman, Si 
ley Baldwin and his Cabinet, with | 
backing of Parliament, would forc: 
decree of abdication on the mona! 
Credence was lent this theory by (1 
second conference of Baldwin w 
the King, which was no more succ: 
ful than the first, and (2) report 
sale of Edward’s Canadian ranch | 
cash which would provide the mon 
arch with ready funds to leave t! 
country, as Mrs. Simpson alread 
seemed prepared to do. 


Madrid Defies 


Internationally, the big news of | 
Spanish civil war last week was t! 
appeal by the Loyalist government 
the League of Nations. 

Invoking part of Article XI of t! 
League covenant and asking t! 
League Council to “proceed as soon 
possible” to examine the situation 
Spain, Foreign Minister Julio del Vay 
told the peace organization conditio! 
in his war-torn country endanger‘ 
European peace because of the “arn 
ed intervention of Germany and Ita! 
that has been crowned by their recog 
nition of the chief of the Rebels, 
General Francisco Franco. He charg 
ed that such intervention was “vil 
tually an act of aggression against th: 
Spanish Republic.” 

In Geneva, the League Council was 
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called to meet this week to consider a 
course of action, but it was indicated 
that British and French pressure 
might force postponement of any ac- 
tion to permit the military situation 
in Spain to become clearer, or to al- 
low the European neutrality commit- 
tee to handle the problem alone. Some 
League sources thought the Council 
might even dodge the issue. 

In England, Foreign Minister An- 
thony Eden charged before the House 
of Commons that nations of Europe 
were viomting their non-intervention 
pledge, and admitted the Spanish 
revolution may become a general war. 
Reports to the Foreign Office said 
5.000 Germans had landed at Cadiz to 
help the Insurgents. 

In Spain, the week saw the war 
turn definitely in favor of the Leftists 
yr government forces. At Madrid, de- 
spite the fact that a fourth of the city 
was in ruins and the Rebels continued 
to shell and bomb its suburbs, the 
Lovalist defenders grew defiant. 

After nearly five months of civil 
slaughter and destruction and four 

eeks of relentless siege, General 
Franco had failed to subjugate Madrid. 
The newspaper Juventud said Insur- 

t losses since the siege of the capi- 
tla began had reached 10,000 men. No 
figures were given as to the number 
of militiamen lost in the city’s defense, 
but statistics disclosed that Fascist 
bombardments of Madrid so far had 
resulted in less than 2,000 victims, 
with 365 persons killed where they 
stood. 

Evacuation of non-combatants con- 
tinued at the rate of several thousand 
i day, as government supporters be- 
came jubilant over persistent reports 
of militia success on all fronts. They 
even chided the Rebel “Jefe” Franco 
with the well-known phrase: “A gen- 
ral who hesitates is lost.” 

Encouraging reports from other 
fronts increased the general feeling of 
optimism in the capital. Two govern- 
nent armies again became active in 
Northwestern Spain. In the Oviedo 
sector forces marched from Gijon on 
Grado, while fighting was intensified 
t Oviedo, Rebel stronghold which 

is been surrounded for the past 

onth by Loyalist Asturian miners. 
From Bilbao Loyalists captured Vi- 
toria and Tolosa, and were reported 
to have advanced to within 45 miles 
! Burgos, the Insurgent capital. 


Peace Awards 


\t Oslo the past fortnight the Nobel 
Peace Prize Committee, in awarding 
the peace prizes for 1935 and 1936, 
stepped on the Third Reich’s booted 
toe. The 1935 prize, carrying a cash 
iward of $39,303, was given to Carl 
von Ossietzky, world-famous German 
pacifist who has long been in disfavor 
with the Nazis and who was only re- 
cently released from a prison camp 
where harsh treatment broke his 
health. The prize for 1936, with 
339,286 in cash, went to Foreign Min- 
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ister Carlos Saavedra Lamas, of Ar- 
gentina. 

Lamas was honored for his work 
at Geneva and in South America. He 
was president of the last League of 
Nations assembly, and is credited with 
a leading role in bringing about the 
end of the suicidal struggle between 
Paraguay and Bolivia over the Chaco. 

As the leading pacifist in post-war 
and pre-Hitler Germany, Ossietzky 
was editor of Die Weltbuehne, one of 
the most brilliant and hard-hitting of 
German periodicals. For his anti- 
military articles he was hated by the 
militarists and prosecuted. 

First imprisoned in 1932 and later 
released only to become one of the 
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Ossietzky Won Nazi Hate and an Award 


first to be placed in Nazi concentra- 
tion camps, the punishment received 
there ruined his health. He received 
news of the prize award in a Berlin 
tubercular hospital where he was 
under strict police surveillance. 

In Buenos Aires, where delegates 
from all the Americas had convened 
for the Pan-American peace confer- 
ence, congratulations were showered 
on Dr. Lamas. In Berlin there was 
outspoken rage over the award to the 
foe of war and Fascism—a man who 
had been convicted as a “traitor” by 
the highest court of Nazi Germany be- 
cause of his militant espousal of 
peace. 

In fact, the award to Ossietzky caus- 
ed such a furor in the Third Reich 
that the Nazi government, in an offi- 
cial statement, termed it a “challenge 
and an insult,” and Foreign Minister 
Constantin von Neurath instructed the 
German minister at Oslo to express 
to the Norwegian government the 
teich’s astonishment and displeasure. 
Norway replied that the government 
had no influence on the committee and 
was not responsible for its decisions. 

Looking thin and wan and more 
than his 38 years. Ossietzky. declared: 
“IT have been and always will be a 
pacifist,” and accepted the award with 
thanks. He announced he would go 





to Oslo for the presentation if permit- 
ted to do so by the Nazi government. 
——————_ 


Britain’s Food Plan 


“If our sea communications were cut 
off, within six weeks we should be 
dead of starvation—thus, a warning 
last July from Sir Samuel Hoare, First 
Lord of the British Admiralty. 

Ever since then his majesty’s gov- 
ernment has been urged to increase 
its food imports and to store away 
enough to last a year or two in case 
of war. This urge to make adequate 
food storage a part of the nation’s re- 
armament scheme was supported by 
reminders that during the World war 
the English lacked food. 

Last week, preparing for a possible 
blockade of British ports in time of 
war, Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin 
announced the appointment of Great 
Britaif’s food dictator “if war comes.” 
He is 53-year-old Henry Leon French, 
Second Secretary in the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

To be known as the Food Defense 
Plans Department, the new set up will 
work with the Board of Trade and 
the Minister for Coordination of De- 
fense, Sir Thomas Inskip. Already 
reserve foodstuffs necessary for the 
British Isles for 12 months (if out- 
side supplies were cut off) have been 
estimated as 3,650,000 tons of wheat, 
5,000,000 tons of potatoes, 2,230,000 
tons of onions, 1,230,000 tons of 
cheese and 625,000 tons of butter. 

Not only will the new department 
be responsible for the storage of ade- 
quate food supplies, but it will “formu- 
late plans for the supply, control and 
distribution of food for defense pur- 
poses.” 

Meanwhile, as the European situa- 
tion continued grave, Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden, in an address 
before the International Chamber of 
Commerce, assured Premier Paul van 
Zeeland of Belgium and other guests 
that Great Britain was ready to rally 
to the support of Belgium now, as she 
did in 1914, At the same time he warn- 
ed Germany not to repeat her blunder 
of 1914 in thinking that Britain would 
not fight. 

Although Eden later declared before 
the House of Commons: “His majesty’s 
government has explicitly deprecated 
any tendencies to divide the world 
into conflicting camps. Our _ policy 
continues to be to promote friendly 
relations between all nations,” indica- 
tions pointed to British acceptance of 
a French plan for a mutual assistance 
pact with England and Belgium. 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Triangle: Three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago Martin Zivitch, a Yugoslav 
peasant, wooed and won his present 
wife, Jula, from a previous suitor, 
Giura Avramovitch, After 75 years of 
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married life, Jula, 95, tired of her hus- 
band, 94, and fled to Avramovitch, a 
bachelor at 95. The triangle ended 
when Zivitch found them together 
and chopped Avramovitch to death 
with a hatchet. 

Ocean Marathon: Legless Charles 
Zimmy decided to swim across the 
Atlantic—in the pool of the liner 
Queen Mary. His ambition was 
thwarted when he ran out of water 
on the high seas as ship officials gave 
the pool its regular nightly draining. 

Bo Peep: If Frances Carley, railroad 
worker of Brisbane, Australia, has his 
way, sheep will no longer be attacked 
by night-roving wild dogs. He wants 
to decorate the tail of each animal 
with a phosphorus-ringed bicycle re- 
flector. 

Realistic: For the production of 
Robert E. Sherwood’s play, “Water- 
loo Bridge,” a Budapest, Yugoslavia, 
drama company decided to use bombs 
to reproduce the sound of shells drop- 
ped on London by German planes. One 
rehearsal put their leading man in 
the hospital. 

Over-emphasis: A football match be- 
tween teams of natives at Rabaul, New 
Guinea, started out with the proper 
number of players on both sides. With- 
in 30 minutes there were 57 contest- 
ants, a dozen of whom were lying on 
the ground, Police inspection found 
seven players armed with knives, 17 
with broken bottles, nine with razor 
blades, and the rest with stone club- 
heads, six-inch nails and sharpened 
sticks. A native council is now pon- 
dering what to do about football in 
New Guinea. 

Different: Paddy O’Connor of New 
South Wales, Australia, has not had a 
haircut for 19 years, wears his hair in 
a “bun” on his head and has a beard 
that reaches to his waist. Paddy says, 
“I like to be different.” 


*. * *. 


Comrade Claus: All things pertain- 
ing to Christmas have been banned in 
Russia for years, but this year Santa 
Claus, children’s toys and Christmas 
tree decorations are back in Moscow 
and Leningrad. Full-page mail-order 
advertisements in two leading gov- 
ernment newspapers depict Tovarich 
Santa as the old bourgeois idol in red 
cap, white beard and high boots, with 
a full pack. 

Radishes: Theaters in Japan are con- 
stantly crowded, but not by War Min- 
ister Terauchi. When the General 
caught sight of a photograph of a 
group of chorus girls with legs dis- 
played, he snorted, “Their legs look 
like radishes!” 

Hands Off: George Outon for two 
hours tried to go to sleep while his 
wife nagged him, got up, spanked her, 
and dozed off. A London court ruled 
that the provocation was not enough, 
fined him $2 on an assault charge. 


Pathfinde: 
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Severed Twin 


“A very strange feeling came over 
me and I knew, even before I turned 
to touch Lucio, that he had just died.” 

These were the words Simplicio 
Godino used last week as he tried to 
describe how death crept into his bed 
the past fortnight and took his brother. 

For 28 years, in sickness and in 
health, at all times and under all con- 
ditions, Simplicio and Lucio had been 
inseparable. Not for a minute since 
their birth in the Philippines had they 
been apart. They walked together, 
ate together, slept together, did every- 
thing together. 

Unlike most Siamese twins, how- 
ever, Simplicio was able to hold on to 
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Simplicio Godino Had a Strange Feeling 


life after Lucio had died. For 45 
minutes, he was physically a part of 
the corpse, but surgery effected the 
final separation. When his brother 
succumbed to rheumatic fever, the 
living twin and Lucio’s body were 
wheeled into the operating room at 
York Hospital in New York. There, 
the conjoined existence was ended by 
severing the eight inches of fiber and 
muscle that had tied the two together, 
back to back, at the Base of the spine. 
As he lay on his stomach in his bed 
last week, Simplicio faced the prospect 
of a strange new world of independent 
movement. When his wound heals, 
he will be able to roll over on his 
back for the first time in his life. 
When he is ready to leave the hospital, 
he will have to learn how to walk 
forward and pick his own steps, for 
when Lucio was alive, Simplicio al- 
most invariably followed, walking 
backward as his brother led. 
Further than that, Simplicio must 
now adjust himself to new responsi- 
bilities. His brother used to take care 
of vaudeville engagements, household 
expenses and business dealings. Now 
Simplicio ‘must worry about these 








things, as well as about his wife a 
his brother’s widow, Natividad. (1 
Godinos married sisters, Nativid 
and Victorina Motos). 

Not many operations of the Godi 
type have been successful in the p: 
Surgeons were able to save Simplici 
life principally because the {ft 
brothers were organically independ: 
of each other, except for a sectio: 
the large intestine. If their nervy: 
and circulatory- systems had not b: 
separate, the operation might ea: 
have failed. 

As the Godino case won big ne 
paper headlines, researchers 0) 
again stressed the fact that “Sian 
twins” was a loose phrase used 
describe persons physically bound t 
gether. The phrase dates back to 1 
brothers Eng and Chang, who w: 
born in Siam of Chinese parents 
1811. They were joined at the brea 
bone, married sisters, settled in No 
Carolina, fathered 11 healthy ch 
dren between them, and died sim 
taneously in 1874. 

Other records of such twins d 
back as follows: 

@ In 945 A. D.: two male children 
were born joined at the abdon: 
They lived in Constantinople. When 
one died the other lived three days 
after an attempted severing operati: 

@ In 1100: Mary and Eliza Chulk 
hurst, born in Kent, England, we: 
united at hips and shoulders. Th: 
died within six hours of each oth: 
at the age of 34, 

@ In the court of King James |! 
of Scotland, books recorded the « 
istence of a jester and minstrel wh 
had two heads, four arms, two chest 
but only one abdomen and two legs 


McAdam’s Macadam 


Not much more than 100 years ag: 
no nation in the world had good roads 
Travelers cursed as heavy coac! 
wheels sloshed through deep ruts du: 
ing wet weather or bumped painful! 
along when the days were dry. 

This condition existed before th 
ideas of John Loudon McAdam caughi 
on. Today, 100 years after his deat): 
there is no up-to-date section any 
where on the face of the earth that 
cannot boast of first-rate highways 
Thanks to McAdam, road-building has 
become a science of its own. 

McAdam, a Scottish inventor wh: 
was born at Ayr, Scotland, in 1756 
gave his name to the road-making sys- 
tem that has contributed in no smal! 
measure to the growth of transporta- 
tion and commerce. Thus, in 1936 
macadamized highways, although they 
are slowly giving way to more ad- 
vanced construction ideas, are used by 
millions of persons the world over. 
To bring them about, McAdam travel- 
led over 30,000 miles of road and 





(Continued on page 12) 
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52 Gifts in One 


PATHFINDER renews its 
ilue and appreciation every 

ek throughout the year. 
PATHFINDER is a gift with 

tality that outlasts the holi- 
lay season, 


Save Money 


Your own subscription may 
be included at these special 
low Christmas rates. 


5 or more subscriptions 60c each 
3 or 4 subscriptions 66%c each 
2 subscriptions - - 75c each 
Single subscriptions $1.00 each 


will bring 52 weekly issues 
of this modern 


NEWS MAGAZINE 
F-I-V-E 


lucky people on your 


CHRISTMAS .-. - 
SHOPPING LIST 


and Pathfinder will send a beautiful 


Christmas Card announcing 


your gift 






A Worthwhile Gift 


PATHFINDER gives ac- 

urate, impartial information 

Be ind knowledge. It is a gift 

vith intrinsic worth beyond 
that of material presents. 






Save Trouble 
Give PATHFINDER to 
avoid bothersome gift worries 
and hectic shopping tours, 
It’s a real bargain without the 
bargain-counter drawbacks. 







The Announcement 
Card 


A beautifully printed card 
in colors will announce each | 
' 


A Gift You Enjoy 


You yourself read PATH- 
FINDER—know what it is— 
like it. In giving it to your 
friends you are judging their 

ppreciation by the best gift 


‘ 


standard— your own good 
ste. 






gift subscription under first- 
class postage, and in your 
name, just before Christmas, 
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SCIENCE 


(Continued from page 10) 





spent more than $25,000. The results 
of his study were two scientific trea- 
tises on the building, repair and 
preservation of highways. By 1827, 
England had adopted his principle 
that broken stone surfaces and side 
drainage were essential to proper 
road building. 

Now, in the centenary year of his 
death (he died November 26, 1836), 
his principle still remains a funda- 
mental factor in scientific road engi- 
neering. There have .been some 
changes, however. As reported by 
the National Geographic Society, they 
include the following: 

Cotton Roads: Modern highway en- 
gineers are experimenting with cotton. 
Their idea is to place coarse strips of 
cotton over asphalt and crushed stone 
to serve as a layer between more 
asphalt and crushed stone. They 
hope to prove that the cotton will 
protect roads from rain, which is 
much more wearing than the heaviest 
traffic. 

Salt Surfaces: In 10 different states, 
especially New York, strong doses of 
rock salt have been placed on roads 
of clay and gravel. According to re- 
ports, the salt keeps the road surface 
firm and smooth, sheds water and 
cuts down the incidence of skidding. 

Rubber Roads: Some _ roads in 
Queensland, Australia, have been made 
of hard rubber. In London, there are 
two streets made of rubber paving 
blocks. Such paving, however, is 
regarded as too costly, although rub- 
ber is used extensively for joints be- 
tween sections of highway concrete. 

Aluminum: In Germany within re- 
cent years, powdered aluminum has 
been mixed with the usual surfaces of 
tar and asphalt. It is claimed that the 
aluminum cuts down road softening 
in hot weather. 

Iron, Molasses, Tin Cans: (1) In 
France, a Paris street has been made 
of iron plates to test the metal’s dura- 
bility as a road material; (2) in the 
province of Mysore, India, molasses 
has been mixed with surface soil to 
curb dust and shed rain; and (3) in 
the state of Georgia, southerners 
travel over a tin-can highway—made 
when an engineer dumped old cans 
on a road, ran a steam roller over 
them and topped everything off with 
sand and soil. 

a 

e 

Briefs 


@ Aside from its zoological im- 
portance, the sea otter is said to be one 
of the most valuable fur-bearing ani- 
mals in the world, single pelts selling 
in some cases for as much as $2,500. 
Last fortnight, an almost unknown 
Alaskan Island was reported to be 
swarming with this supposedly almost 
extinct animal. 

@ The cosmic ray, still largely a 
thing of mystery to science, has energy 





equal to 15,000,000,000 electronic volts, 
according to an estimate just made by 
Dr. Arthur H. Compton, world-famous 
physicist of the University of Chicago. 

q The latest discovery of the U. S. 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils shows 
that the jojoba plant contains an oil 
much like the sperm oil of the whale. 
The plant (pronounced “hohobah”) 
is found in lower California, Arizona 
and Mexico. It is known also as the 
wild hazelnut, sheep nut and goat nut. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Nut Fruit Pie 


In addition to your Christmas fruit 
sakes this year try a nut fruit pie. 
For it you need three eggs, one cup 
milk, one cup raisins, one cup corn 
syrup, one cup shelled pecans, one- 
half cup butter, one-half cup sugar, 
and one teaspoon vanilla. 

Chop the raisins and nuts together. 
Then cream the butter and sugar and 
add the beaten egg yolks. Combine 
all the ingredients except the egg 
white and bake 45 minutes in a slow 
oven in pie shell. Top with meringue 
made of two teaspoons sugar to each 
egg white and return to the oven to 
set the meringue. 


Canned Goods 


Successful homemaking this year 
must be economical homemaking. Due 
to the drought many have no home- 
canned fruits and vegetables. Because 
of higher prices, they must also econo- 
mize in their buying of canned foods. 

One way in which the homemaker 
can economize and get the most satis- 
faction out of her purchases is to read 
and study all can labels. Sometimes 
the fine print on these labels is more 
important than the large print seen 
across the counter. 

All cans carry on their labels the 
weight and measure of their contents. 
The buyer, therefore, may save by 
noticing that one can of the same 
products weighs 10 ounces and costs, 
say, 10 cents, while another weighs 12 
ounces and costs 15 cents. Yet, from 
all appearances, the size of the con- 
tainers may be the same. 

Sometimes it is more economical to 
buy the larger cans, if one has re- 
frigeration at home. Many canners 
now use Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics specifications on their can 
labels. The Bureau has specified four 
grades—Grade “A,” Fancy; Grade “B”; 
Extra Standard; and U, S. Grade “C,” 
Standard—which are based on quality, 
flavor, color, liquid content, ripeness, 
tenderness, imperfections in the foods, 
and other factors. It is not necessary 
to open cans bearing these labels to 
know exactly what they contain. 

BS 


Date Spread 


If the members of the family are 
fond of sandwiches, the more tempt- 
ing the filler the more they will eat. 
An excellent filler which is popular 
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at this season of the year is dat, 
spread. 

Easy to make, it calls for the f, 
lowing ingredients: half a cup 
finely chopped dates, a three ov 
package of cream cheese, two tab! 
spoons mayonnaise and a teaspoon 
lemon juice. 

Mix the mayonnaise, cream che: 
and dates. Then stir in the le: 
juice. Spread on thin slices of brea 
cover with other slices and cut on | 
bias to form pointed sandwiches. 


Week’s Hints 


q A teaspoon of flour mixed 
the hot grease in which you fry « 
will keep them from popping. 

@ A pinch of salt added to 
sour fruits while cooking will g: 
ly reduce the quantity of sugar nec 
to sweeten them. 

@ If shredded cocoanut bec: 
dry it can be softened by steaming 
a clean cloth over boiling water. 

g A tasty “frosting” for cup c: 
can be made from marshmall { 
Just before removing the cup c: 
from the oven, place half a mai 
mallow on each cake and allow i! 
melt slightly. 

@ Sandy water in which spi: 
and other vegetables have been wa 
ed should not be _ emptied 
enameled sinks. The sand will 
the enamel and leave ugly marks. 

q If potatoes are placed on 
broiler rack instead of the floor of | 
oven they will bake quicker. 

q White enamel can be cleaned \ 
turpentine. Rub with a cloth moist- 
ened in turps; then with a dry clot! 

G Potatoes will be lighter a 
fluitier when mashed if a small amo 
of milk is added to the water in whic! 
they are boiled. 

q@ Leftover cooked potatoes wi 
keep longer if spread out on a lars 
dish. Piling them up on a small dis 
causes them to sour quickly. 

q To clean good cut glass a soll 
brush is necessary. The brush ge! 
into all of the crevices that are no! 
touched by the usual washing methods 
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1937 HERBALIST ALMANAC FREE 
Just Write For It 


Many of the plants we see growing al 
the roadside or even in a@ vacant lot, are ! 
mere weeds, but plants which have med 
inal value. 

Nature has provided in her vegetable ga! 
den, the fields and forests, many healt 
giving plants. Roots and herbs have alwa) 
been one of man’s best medicines. rhe 
are in many instances, the same remedie: 
used today under fancy names and at hi¢ 
prices, Our fore-fathers maintained the! 
good health and sturdy constitutions ! 
making their own tea from the roots an 
herbs that grew in abundance near by. Th 
were simple remedies it is true, but they 
were and still are most effective, yet perfect 
ly harmless and as easily made as tea 
coffee in your kitchen. 

Hundreds of these tested and successf' 
recipes for making medicine from roots an 
herbs are contained in the new 1937 Mlinol- 
Herb Company Almanac. There are recipe- 
in this book for almost all known ailments 
It undoubtedly contains the very recipe whic! 
will help you. 

In addition, this almanac contains colorec 
pictures of Important Medicinal Plants— I 
Forecast of the Weather Daily—1937 Farn 
and Garden Bulletins—Best Fishing Days an 
Baits—Table of Weights and Measures— 
Tested Home Remedies and many other inter- 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Ponselle’s Ideal 


Ten years ago, when she had al- 
-eady been a Metropolitan Opera star 
for eight years, an interviewer asked 
99-vear-old Rosa Ponselle why she 
had not yet married. The vivid bru- 
nette soprano answered simply that 
she had not met the type of man she 
~anted for her husband. When press- 
ed further, she laid down six require- 
ments for a professional woman’s 
Prince Charming: 

“He must be a man of complete 
understanding and tolerance. 

“He must be trusting. 

‘He must not be of my profession, 
hut must be a business man with the 
bigness to put up with the conditions 
a professional woman’s husband must 
face 

“He must be a man I can look up 
to and respect. 

“He must be romantic and very 
sentimental. 

“He must not be a man who would 

arry a woman with a substantial 
income and expect her to support 
him.” 

With news of her engagement, an- 
nounced from Baltimore last fort- 
night, it was evident that her Prince 
Charming had finally come along. He 
was tall, good-looking Carle Jackson, 
insurance broker and son of Howard 
Jackson, Baltimore’s mayor. 

The two met about a year ago at 
the farewell appearance of Lucrezia 
Bori, another Met soprano, in a Balti- 
more theater. They have been seen 
often together at Maryland races and 
other events, with Miss Ponselle al- 
ways wearing orchids, the gift of 
her suitor. 

=o 


Second Sliat 


In “one of the most fearfully nerv- 
ous evenings in operatic history,” an 
eager audience of 3,400 persons packe 
ed Chicago’s Civic Opera auditorium 
last fortnight for a long-awaited event 
in the musical world. For the first 
lime since she underwent an opera- 
tion for goiter 15 months ago, 47-year- 
old Madame Amelita Galli-Curci was 
lo appear on the musical stage. 

Old opera-goers in the audience 
came with memories of how Galli- 
Curci, 20 years ago almost to the 
week, had rhade her debut in Chicago, 
after a series of triumphs in Italy, 
Spain and South America. In the role 
of Gilda, tragic heroine of the opera 
“Rigoletto,” she had brought audi- 
ence and critics alike to their feet, 
whistling, cheering and_ crying 
“Brava!” 

_The sensation caused by her debut 
did not soon fade. For nine seasons 
she was queen of the Chicago opera, 
and her coluratura voice was the only 
one in the country equal to the high 
notes of the opera “Lakme.” After 
1920 she went on to still new successes 





with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
of New York. 

So it was that wild applause greet- 
ed her when she flounced across the 
stage as Mimi, Paris garret-dweller 
of “La Boheme,” in what for all prac- 
tical purposes was her second debut 
in the operatic world. 

Then came the test. Through four 
acts Galli-Curci sang with increasing 
skill, but that was not enough. Chi- 
cago critics united to pronounce sadly 
that her comeback had been a failure: 

@ G. D. Dunn of the Herald Exami- 
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Galli-Curci Failed to Impress 


ner: “Twenty years have taken a toll 
no surgeon’s knife can recover.” 

@ Claudia Cassidy, Journal of Com- 
merce: “. . . Pathetic.” 

@ Eugene Stinson, Daily News: 
“She lost her voice. This was not the 
role for her to make a comeback in.” 

Only one critic, Edward Barry of 
the Tribune, offered any encourage- 
ment. He said: “There was much of 
the old Galli-Curci in the middle 
register ... The answer is neither 
yes nor no—it is maybe.” 

ee 


In Other Eyes 


The modern American woman, 
emancipated as she is from the tradi- 
tions formulated in the old world, has 
never ceased to be the object of for- 
eign amazement and admiration. Two 
recent visitors to the United States 
have expressed interesting ideas about 
her place in society and in the fash- 
ion world. 

Novelist’s Views: In an article pub- 
lished last week in a Rome newspaper, 
Miss Daisy di Carpenetto, Italian 
novelist, declared that American wom- 
en are more cultured than their men. 

Chief source of Miss di Carpenetto’s 
wonder, however, is the spiritual in- 
dependence of women in the United 
States, which she thinks is a result 
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of their econumic emancipation. 

“Every girl of 18 years,” says the 
novelist, “is free to live in the most 
absolute and fullest sense of the word. 

“In America there can be true 
friendship between a man and a wom- 
an. The sentimental traps, amorous 
wiles, romantic compromises are abol- 
ished. Temperaments more calcu- 
lating than passionate make comrade- 
ship easy. 

“As a wife, the American woman is 
sincere, because if she falls in love 
with another man, she tells her hus- 
band of it before she transgresses. 

“Adultery is the exception. The 
dangerous ease with which divorces 
are obtainable avoids the betrayal, the 
subterfuges, the humiliation of a 
double life.” 

Native of a land where large and 
lovingly-tended families are the fun- 
damental social unit, the writer has 
one unfavorable comment to make. 
She says, “It is strange and sad for us 
Italians to observe how the happiness 
of children counts for less than the 
egoism of the mother and father.” 

Fashioner’s Views: To Captain Ed- 
ward Molyneux, French style expert 
of Paris and London, American wom- 
en are beautiful, charming and clothes- 
conscious. According to the designer, 
“They wear their clothes with perfec- 
tion; and move and walk with a vital, 
modern, healthy swing. They strong- 
ly influence the creative designers of 
Paris.” 

“Also,” the Captain says, “their love 
of beauty and sane point of view re- 
garding fashions has been the domi- 
nating factor in marrying creative in- 
dustry to creative art.” 

The Paris expert regards sanity in 
dress as the reasoned selection of 
clothes “with subtlety of line and de- 
sign.” A woman, he asserted, did not 
need many clothes, but those which 
she possessed should be carefully 
chosen so that each dress, instead of 
dominating its wearer, should be a 
perfect compliment to her beauty. 


Oro 


Men Say 


@ The Right Reverend D. G. Hunt, 
vice-general of the Catholic diocese 
of Salt Lake City, Utah: “The average 
mother should have three children.” 

gq J. Edgar Hoover, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation: 
“When any man accomplishes any- 
thing, whether it be in the achieve- 
ments of good citizenship, or in crime, 
his success is attributable to the part 
some woman has played in his life.” 

Gg W. L. Austin, director of the 
U. S. Census Bureau: “Women don’t 
mind revealing their ages up to 25, or 
after they are 35. It is those 10 years 
between that cause trouble.” 


—_—_——“(qq“< eo —___—_ 


INVENTS NEW-TYPE OIL BURNER 


A new-type low-priced oil burner which 
slips into any stove, range or furnace, 
burns cheap oil a new way, quick heat at 
turn of valve, no ashes of dirt. Read 
special offer, page 15, and write today to 
United Factories, P-750 Factory Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo.—Adv. 
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EDITORIAL 





22 Years Later 


In 1914, Europe’s diplomatic face 
had dark circles under its eyes, a deep 
frown, and wrinkles in its forehead. 
In 1936, only 22 years later, Europe’s 
diplomatic face has dark circles un- 
der its eyes, a deep frown, and wrin- 
kles in its forehead. Superficially at 
least, things have not changed—his- 
tory seems to be repeating itself. 

Twenty-two years ago, Germany 
was kicking up dust. Under the Kai- 
ser, it was shouting nationalism to the 
world and demanding a place in the 
sun. Today, under Realm Leader 
Adolf Hitler, it is doing virtually the 
same thing, with a few Nazi modifi- 
cations. 

Twenty-two years ago, the alliance- 
creators neatly lined up the nations 
for an inevitable war. German policy- 
makers, directing their moves against 
France and Russia, drew up pacts with 
Austria-Hungary and others. Today 
they are at it again, joining hands 
with Rome and Tokyo and shaking 
fists at Paris and Moscow. 

As the lines draw tighter and tighter, 
as the Fascist dictators swing into a 
bloc against Communism and democ- 
racy, 1936 takes on more and more the 
aspects of 1914. While Germany makes 
its alliances, France and Russia com- 
plete an understanding of their own, 
the idea apparently being to set up 
something to match whatever policy 
is shaped in concert by Tokyo, Rome 
and Berlin. The continent is once 
again almost hopelessly involved in a 
tangle of alliances, with lesser powers 
moving behind the scenes to pick sides. 
Austria and Hungary, neither of which 
is as strong as the Dual Monarchy of 
1914, appear to be tied to Italy and 
Germany. The Little Entente (Czecho- 
Slovakia, Yugoslavia and Rumania), 
however hesitant it may be, is leaning 
toward France. Meanwhile, as the 
foreign ministries of other nations 
cautiously eye developments, Great 
Britain is playing the traditional role 
of a person who holds trump cards but 
wants to take time to think: 

Thus the diplomats are setting the 
stage and, the more they set it, the 
more they make it resemble what they 
gave the world in 1914, There are 
some differences, of course, but the 
chief characteristic remains: nations 


are taking sides in belligerent alli- 


ances. All this is ominous because it 
is being done while too many outside 
forces dance closer and closer to the 


‘internal fires of Spain, an apt scene 


for the big play’s start. 

Despite the striking similarity be- 
tween the situation today and in 1914, 
however, there are certain factors en- 
couraging to those who do not like to 
imagine the probability of a new Eu- 
ropean war. 

In the first place, Great Britain is a 
decisive factor with a policy not yet 
determined. Germany looks with no 


little respect at London and is wor- 
ried over the possibility that the re- 
cent pact with Japan may have been a 
diplomatic blunder. Nazi officials 
have been reported as fearing that it 
definitely alienated: whatever British 
sympathy they may have had and that 
they have lost it to the French. Fur- 
ther than that, Germany is not the 
military power it was in 1914, and its 
navy, which was the second strongest 
in the world at that time, is a negligi- 
ble force today. 

In the second place, alliances do not 
always hold up under the stress of 
international complications. When the 
World war started, for example, Italy 
was allied with Germany, but in 1915 
it went over to the other side. Be- 
cause of this, it may be reasonably 
said that nations cannot count too 
much on the mutual military assist- 
ance they are promising each other 
at this time, 

All things considered, however, the 
European situation 22 years after the 
outbreak of the World war offers little 
in the way of encouragement. It looks 
too much like 1914, grows too rapidly 
involved, moves too steadily toward a 
climax. The most to be hoped for is 
that the shaky internal economics of 
the nations principally concerned will 
stay the reckless forces that seem to 
be driving roughshod to war. 


gq 
Zaharoff 


Speak nothing but good of the dead. 
Though he were heartless, say that 
he lived according to his light. Though 
he were cold, say that he perhaps had 
reason for being so. Though he killed 
for profit and lied for gain, say that 
the root of the evil lay elsewhere. 
Why? 

The dead is an old man who once 
said: “Let enough people talk peace, 
think peace and dream peace, and 
there will be peace on earth.” But Sir 
Basil Zaharoff talked war, thought 
war and dreamt war. It was his whole 
life, although in its fulfillment others 
died. 

There is no story of his life. There 
are only legends and fanciful tales. 
All that the world has are fragments: 
that he came from the slums of the 
Levant, that he was knighted and dec- 
orated and became one of the world’s 
richest men by selling munitions to 
most of the nations of Europe. 

Zaharoff played on credulity; his 
sales method was the creation of 
suspicion; his technique the ageless 
one of playing both ends against the 
middle. ’ 

In the Boer war, British soldiers, 
armed by him, were slaughtered by 
machine guns he supplied to the Dutch. 
At the Dardanelles, the Zaharoff can- 
non of the British stormed vainly at 
Turkish forts modernized by him. In 
his twenties he sold a submarine to 
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the Greeks, proceeded to warn {} 
Turks and sell them two submari) 
Then he was off to Russia to hint | 
the new threat in the south and 
result was the sale of more sub 
rines. 

As the 86-year-old man died, Sp 
iard was slaying Spaniard with « 
supplied by Zaharoff. 

In life, in love, in death, no god 
Mars hovered over him. There w: 
bloody hands even on the one to 
of romance in his life. Legend ha 
that he waited 40 years to marry 
woman he loved, until she was f: 
by the death of her insane husb 
Then he utilized her position in 
society to make royal contacts 
sell more guns. 

Zaharoff was a man of mys! 
Was he Greek? Was he Russi 
Was he Jew? No one knew. It i 
ting, perhaps, that he was a sha: 
figure. That way he was a symbo! 
personification of all war makers 
all those who foment strife for t! 
own advantage. Now there is one |! 
of these. The most notorious on 
gone, and few are sorry. 

Zaharoff had riches but not the 
spect of his fellow men. He had ! 
ors but skeptical eyes examined 
motives behind the awards. A 10- 
spray of flowers lay atop his p! 
coffin. He had nothing in the end t! 
the humblest might not have had. 
deed, he had less. 

His body rests in a marble tomb 
The bodies of the victims of his ma- 
chinations lie in flowering fields. M 
as a symbol, perhaps, than anything 
else, his must be an uneasy sleep in an 
unhallowed ground. That is the « 
swer from nameless youths in | 
marked graves. 
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“Sweet Disorder” 


Lives there a man who never 
himself has said: “If I only could lox 
en this collar’? Lives there a wom 
who has never muttered tensels 
“These shoes are killing me’? 

These are the eternal cries of dis- 
tress in a world that is much too much 
with us. Only the brave among us 
open the clutching collar, kick off th 
binding shoe, and defy our neighbor's 
scorn, 

Now comes a professor who woul: 
further help the harried victims 
social usage and good form. Wall 
Barnes of New York University 4d 
mands a “language easy and free . 

a sweet disorder in speech.” 

In other words, we take it, Profé 
sor Barnes means there is a time t 
say “I’m pleased to meet you” but als 
a time to flip cheerfully “Hi’ye bud 
dy”; a time to murmur politely, “Won 
you have another slice of cake, M! 
Graves?” and a time to bellow expa! 
sively: “Dig your teeth into this, pal 

Under this erudite approbation, w' 
feel somewhat relieved already. W* 
are tempted even to say something 
nice to him as we think he might 
like it. Dare we try? Well, there's 
the collar. There, that’s better. And 
the shoes. Ah!—Professor, you sur‘ 
said a mouthful. 
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Rice 

4 report always of interest to Amer- 

‘an wheat exporters and California 
rice growers is the one issued official- 
iy each year on the Japanese rice crop. 
(+ is of interest for this reason: when 
| ypan’s rice supplies are large, wheat 

‘ur exports tend to decline and 
Oceans markets tighten against the 
California growers. 

As reported by the U. S. Bureau of 
\ericultural Economics, the Japanese 
sovernment’s 1936 estimate indicates 
that rice will be more than plentiful 

, Japan during the forthcoming year. 
4 cleaned crop of 21,409,000,000 
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Japan’s Farmers Busy with Big Rice Crop 


pounds is expected. This is a sub- 
stantial increase over last year and is 
well above the annual average. (In 
1933 Japan, which ranks with China 
nd India as one of the three largest 
rice-producing countries in the world, 
grew the biggest crop in its history- 

lmost 23 billion pounds). 

Aside from its effect on the move- 
ent of cereal crops in world mar- 
kets, rice has more than an agricul- 
tural significance. 3ecause of this 
fact, reports of its increased produc- 
n in Japan lend added interest to 
the commercial potentialities of rice. 
Like the soy bean, it promises to be- 
ome multiple in its uses. It is more 
than ordinary food. 

Not long ago, in a report to the 
Southern Chemurgic Conference in 
Lafayette, Louisiana, H. E. Gardner 
of Beaumont, Texas, asserted that 100 
pounds of rough rice yield about 55 
pounds of clean rice and 45 pounds of 
by-products which are generally 
wasted. If growers and _ millers 
undertook a real study, he said, they 
would find new wealth in rice. 

Eventually, if processing methods 
are properly developed, rice may be 
made to produce starch, cellulose, 
sodium silicate, synthetic resins, sol- 
vents and paper. Those who grow it 
may find that the most valuable part 
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of their crops will be the straw and 
hulls rather than the clean white 
kernels. 


Overseas Phone 


How is the overseas telephone serv- 
ice making out? 

The answer came last week from 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company in a report covering 
the first 10 months of 1936. In that 
period, the number of transoceanic 
calls showed an increase of 65 per 
cent over 1935. October broke all 
records established since the start of 
the service 10 years ago. 

Among the interesting facts contain- 
ed in the A. T. & T. report were these: 

@ The busiest transoceanic tele- 
phone day of the year so far occurred 
when France went off the gold stand- 
ard. On that day, 127 transatlantic 
calls were registered, mostly between 
Paris and the United States. 

@ The busiest day in the 10-year 
history of the service was registered 
last Christmas when 360 holiday calls 
were clocked between North America 
and all other parts of the world. 

@ Second busiest day in the serv- 
ice’s history was also one of the 
gloomiest—it came when the stock 
market crashed in 1929. 


$$$ 


Briefs 


q Financial history was made dur- 
ing the month of November when 
American corporations declared stock 
dividends amounting to almost $800,- 
000,000. This sum is the largest on 
record, and all of it will be distribut- 
ed in time for Christmas spending. 

G The U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics last week reported that the 
October cash income of American 
farmers totaled $886,000,000, as against 
$752,000,000 in September. 

@ Sales in all registered U. S. stock 
exchanges during October reached a 
dollar value of $2,570,962,872, accord- 
ing to figures just announced by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
The total marked an increase of 36.6 
per cent over the preceding month 
and 16.1 per cent over October, 1935. 
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SPLITTING 
HEADACHE? 


RELIEF! 


B. C, contains several ingredients com- 
monly prescribed by physicians. A 
registered pharmacist supervises its 
compounding. Try B. C. at our ex- 
pense. Send your name and address to 
B.C. Remedy, Dept. H, 11 East 36th St., 
New York City, for 20¢ worth, FREE, 
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No Red Tape, No Extra 
Charges — No Investi- 
gation. WE DEFY YOU 
to tell THIS ring from one ™ 
costing $200.00 or more. You, your friends and acquaintances 
will Marvel at the Wonde rful Brilliance of this magnificent 
simulated diamond and its beautiful sterling silver mounting. 


NO DOWN PAYMEN We will send it without de- 


posit, just se nd your name 
and address, ring size and whether you wish man’s or woman's 
mounting. Enclose 50c to cover postage, packaging, handling! 


WEAR IT FOR 10 DAYS AT OUR RISK 
If you do not think this the most exquisite ring you have ever 
owned just send it back and we will refund the 50c. If de- 
lighted send us only $1.50 per month until the total cost of $6.00 
is paid. Send in your order today— remember we trust you. 

Ring shipped same day. For size send piece of string or piece 
of paper of exact length necessary to fit around your finger. 


NATIONAL CREDIT JEWELERS 
770 Madison Building, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Rich Murdoc, Secy., 416 §. Deartern, Chicago, i. 
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John L. Lewis 


There is a slogan associated with 
John Llewellyn Lewis which, at one 
time, his own followers threw deri- 
sively back at him. The phrase is “No 
Backward Step.” He cried it in 1919, 
in 1922, in 1923 and in 1925 as he called 
thousands of miners from the pits to 
strike for higher wages. 

Last week his heavy jaw tightened 
and again the cry was heard but this 
time it had another meaning. This 
time it meant he would go ahead with 
the work of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization despite the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor convention 
vote to continue the suspension of the 
C, I. O. member unions. 

And this time his words carried a 
weight they did not have three short 
years ago. Until 1933 he was the head 
of a union, but a hundred men head 
unions and many of them had had 
more success than he. 

Half of the 300,000 workers in his 
United Mine Workers failed to pay 
dues. Less than a quarter of the na- 
tion’s soft coal was being dug under 
union contracts. 

Then came NRA prodding industry 
as it had never been prodded and, by 
some alchemy, galvanizing Lewis into 
a front rank figure. New power came 
into his hands and he knew how to 
wield it. More than 200,000 new mem- 
bers joined the U. M. W., which now 
represents 95 per cent of the industry. 
To keep the coffers filled he clamped 
the “check-off’—whereby employers 
automatically deduct union dues from 
pay rolls—on mine operators, with the 
result that the union now has more 
than $2,000,000 behind it. 

It may be that Lewis would have 
attained his present stature without 
NRA, but it is considered significant 
that it was not until the San Francisco 
A, F. of L. convention in 1934 that he 
cast his lot with the industrial union- 
ists. 

At that convention he _ received 
promises that action toward industrial 
unionism would be taken. A year 
later, at Atlantic City, Lewis called at- 
tention to the A. F. of L.’s executive 
council’s inaction. 

William Hutcheson, head of the Car- 
penters’ Union and an old-line craft 
unionist, attempted to block discussion 
of industrial unionism on the floor. 
There were words between the two. 
Then Lewis swung a fist with all the 
force of his 235 pounds. Hutcheson 
retired to nurse his jaw and a grudge. 
Lewis, with the blow, had crashed the 
Federation’s solidarity. 

Before the convention ended, sever- 
al men were gathered in a room of 
Atlantic City’s President Hotel. Seated 
around Lewis were Sidney Hillman of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
David Dubinsky of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, Thomas H. 
Brown of the Mine, Mill and Smelter 





Workers, and Charles Howard of the 
International Typographical Union. 

The men discussed what it was they 
wanted: an industrial form of union- 
ism which would encompass all the 
workers in a particular industry, in- 
stead of the craft union which takes in 
men only according to the specialized 
task performed. 

Within two weeks the C. I. O. was 
born and a slate of officers, headed by 
Lewis, named. Within another two 
weeks, Lewis resigned as 11th vice 
president of the A. F. of L. 

The man who had been attacked by 
both miners and operators in 1919, be- 
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How Big Is John L. Lewis? 


cause of whom 50,000 Illinois miners 
had split from the parent body, who 
had been assailed by the Illinois leader 
with invective ranging from “hypo- 
crite” and “conspirator” to “dema- 
gogue” and “fraud,” was virtually en- 
throned as the greatest single force in 
labor. 

In 1922 Powers Hapgood and John 
Brophy charged Lewis with deserting 
75,000 non-union miners who had 
sympathetically joined the coal strike, 
and Lewis was reviled wherever min- 
ers gathered. Today, in 1936, the 
miners are foursquare behind him and 
Powers Hapgood and John Brophy are 
two of the most ardent and active of 
his disciples. 

Lewis had risen the hard way. Of 
Welsh ancestry, Lewis comes of a 
long line of miners, the family record 
going back 300 years. Born in Lucas 
county, Iowa, February 12, 1880, he 
soon came to know the meaning of the 
word all miners fear—blacklisting. 
Regarded as too active in organization 
work with the Knights of Labor, the 
father of Lewis was everywhere con- 
fronted with the fact that no mine 
operator would hire him. 

But a family of eight had to live 
somehow, At 12, young Lewis was 
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down in the mine pits with his 
brothers. For 15 years he labore 
coal and metal mines in Iowa, I}lin 
Colorado, Arizona and New Me, 
At 27 he married Myrta Edith Bel! 
Iowa school teacher, and from 
time on he turned to unions and 
the mines behind, 

As a lobbyist for the Illinois min 
and with the help of speeches at u: 
meetings for which his wife prepare 
him, he attracted the attention of S 
uel Gompers, then president of 
A. F. of L. 

The husky, reddish-brown ha 
youth with sharp gray eyes wu: 
beetling brows was the chosen fa 
ite of Gompers. For years, und 
Gompers’ tutelage, he traveled a 
the national labor front. So well « 
he learn his lessons that event: 
he set himself up against Gompers 
the presidency, but apparently hx 
not taken the necessary postgrad 
course. Lewis was beaten. 

Further knowledge came later. | 
is helped push a fellow miner—\\'!- 
liam Green—into the presidency. | 
fore that, Lewis had moved from 
byist for the miners to a similar | 
tion with the A. F. of L., to the 
presidency of the U. M. W. in 1917 
to acting presidency in 1919 and t 
presidency in 1920, which positio: 
still holds. 

As the natural product of his « 
rience, Lewis has developed into a 
forceful character. He has not sw 
a pick in more than a quarter of a 
tury and the unruly hair is traced \ 
gray, but his mental and physica 
strength is undimmed. 

He is regarded as hard, but to han- 
dle a half million burly miners it may 
be taken as a truism that one has | 
be hard. He is self-disciplined. lH: 
drinks only infrequently, has educated 
himself in English and classical litera- 
ture and once taught himself to speak 
Spanish in six weeks. On the eve of 
the great coal strike of 1919, reporters 
found him reading the Iliad. His com- 
ment, flicking the book, was: “Thi 
world is much the same today as i! 
was then.” 

In Alexandria, Va., a tidy, whi! 
Colonial house is his home. His s: 
John L. Lewis, Jr., attends schools in 
Virginia. His daughter, Kathryn, 4 
Bryn Mawr graduate, is his private 
secretary. 

In action he professes dislike | 
blandishments and diplomacy; deta 
are left to his aide, Murray. To Le 
belong the broad gesture, the rheto 
cal addresses, the sweeping plans. !! 
is a quotable speaker and one fond 0! 
quoting, particularly the Bible. ‘4 
paragraph delivered at an NRA cod 
hearing is considered one of t! 
most effective public utterances he h 
ever made, 

Lewis had been attacked by Patric! 
J. Hurley, former Secretary of Wa! 
once a member of the miners’ union 
then an attorney for coal operators 
Lewis rose and grated: 

“It is always a source of pride and 
pleasure to the United Mine Workers 
of America when one of its sons goes 
out into the paths of politics and 
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statesmanship and hews for himself a 
niche in the annals of his country and 
it is always a source of shame and 
disappointment to the United Mine 
Workers of America when that same 
son sells out and betrays the union of 
his youth... .” Lewis panes. his 
eyes burned as he continued * . for 
thirty lousy pieces of silver.” 

Does Lewis want power for him- 
self or is he genuinely concerned with 
the welfare of laborers? His own an- 
swer is: the labor battle is “a matter 
of life and death, the difference be- 
tween freedom and serfdom.” Is the 
Cc. L O. campaign a one-man drive? 
Many point to Hillman, Dubinsky, 
Howard and others as having contrib- 
uted much to the idea and accompany- 
ing strategy. 

Does Lewis expect or want to be the 
next president of the United States? 
rhe closest anyone has gotten to put- 
ting him on record was one Mr. Sulz- 
berger of the United Press. He asked 
Lewis directly if he intended to run 
for president in 1940. Lewis grinned 
impishly and then, with elephantine 
coyness, said: 

“Why, Mr. Sulzberger!” 


NAMES 


Setting to rest rumors that he might 
succeed Homer S. Cummings as U. S. 
Attorney General, DONALD RICH- 
BERG, former NRA head, last week 
became a partner in the Washington 
law firm which Joseph E. Davies left 
to become Ambassador to Russia. 


* . . 








After he had been cleared of charges 
that he had struck a naval officer held 
helpless by two other men in a New 
York night club, JOHNNY (“TAR- 
ZAN”) WEISMULLER issued a state- 
ment for the “kids” of the country: 
“They must not think me a coward; 
larzan could never be a coward.” 


° o . 


With a brand new operation to his 
credit, SENATOR FREDERICK E. 
STEIWER, of Oregon moaned that 
there would not be enough fellow Re- 
publicans to make a good audience to 
tell about it. He says, “Maybe I'll use 
it for a filibuster.” 

When his Reid Yellow Dent corn 
amples were judged first in the In- 
ternational Grain Show at Chicago, 
WILLIAM H. CURRY became the 14th 
Indianan to be crowned “corn king of 
the world.” “King” of both wheat and 
oats was HERMAN TRELLE, of Wem- 
bley, Alberta, 

World war hero BRIG, GEN. THOM- 
\S HOLCOMB was sworn in as com- 

iandant of the U. S. Marine Corps to 
succeed Maj. Gen. John H. Russell, 
who retired. 

Opera star GRACE MOORE laid 
frequent Hollywood divorces to fem- 
inine movie workers who -battle to 
Stay thin and reach a “constant state 
of bad temper.” 








SCHOOLS 


Hazing 


One of the aspects of the more care- 
less college days—associated in the 
public mind with coonskin coats, bath- 
tub gin and flappers—was an emphasis 
by fraternities upon hazing. On cam- 
puses throughout the country, the fra- 
ternities during their “Hell Week” put 
the prospective member through a 
round of indignities and _ physical 
punishment. They made him wear 
outlandish dress and do silly things. 
Usually they wound up the procedure 
with a generous paddling or cruel 
horseplay. In some cases, the horse- 
play resulted in death. 

Then through the colleges there 
came a drift away from the frivolous 
and stupid toward the more serious 
turn of mind. With the depression, 
the drift became more marked. The 
older ideas of fraternity !ife suffered 
a body blow and many houses were 
forced to close their doors as financial 
support failed. 

As they declined in prestige, many 
fraternities dropped much of their 
mumbo jumbo and did away with haz- 
ing. Among many others, howeyer, 
the practice continued in one form 
or another. 

Last week the National Interfra- 
ternity Conference, representing 62 
national fraternities, met in their 28th 
annual session in New York City. 
Recognizing the necessity for readjust- 
ment of fraternity life, the conference 
unanimously pledged itself to support 
efforts to eliminate the “horseplay and 
hazing,” still prevalent during “Hell 
Week,” 

The resolution declared that great- 
est responsibility for severe initia- 
tions rested with college authorities 
rather than fraternities. 











Education Shorts 


“No Country Club”: Stanford Uni- 
versity students, after experimenting 
with a “night-club” on two successive 
week-ends, decided that campus sup- 
port would permit establishment of a 
permanent building to be used as a 
combination night-club and _boat- 
house. The plan, however, was vetoed 
by President Ray Lyman Wilbur who 
declared that “Stanford shall not be 
converted into a country club.” The 
idea, he said, was not a bad one in 
itself but was subject to “too much 
hysteria at first.” 

Forums: Attempting to revive the 
old New England town meeting idea 
on a modern scale, the United States 
Office of Education has 10 demonstra- 
tion forum centers in operation in 10 
states. To these, it was announced 
last week, will be added seven more 
for the advancement of adult civic 
education. The new forum centers 
will begin operation about the first of 
February and will continue through 
June. About 4,000,000 persons will be 
reached by the programs. 
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catalog FREE. 
Wert's Products Ce. Dept. 126A, Spencer Jad, 


YOU GET PAID F/RS7, 


I ship you the goods, you pay 
Not one dime of 
needed for goods, Over 200 aranteed, 
home products = 7 de Valuable 
Quick repeat orders. ig hourly profits. Full or spare 
time. No experience required. Rush name for full free 
details sent postpaid. Act now 

HO-RO-CO MFG. CO., 
2716-M Dodier St.. 


Simply take orders for me. 
later. No samples to buy. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


WAHISKEY HABIT HABIT 


KE’ for FREE T 

oK' &@ guaranteed harmless home 
Hi! oat be given secretly in food or drink to 
anyone who dnnks or craves Whiskey, Beer, Gin, Wi 
etc Your reg quest for Free Trnal brings trial supply b a oe oat 
and full $2.00 treatment which you may try under % d 

guarantee at our risk ARLEE CO Bept.H-41 BALTIMORE Mo. MO. 
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U1, 
$1260 to $2100 Year 


TO START 
Men—Women Py FRANKLIN INSTITOTE 
Dept.T 
Many 1967 Rochester, N. ¥. 
Appointments. Fy Rush PREE list of U. 8. 


£ Government big pay JOBS, 


Get ready 

Immediately 32- page —_ as cal 
Common education © aries. hours, 

usually sufficient - how to get appointment. 

Mail Coupen MEMS ccccccccccccccccccscoocssve ‘ 
Today— 
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THE NEW SAFE WAY 
> fo CORRECT 





To enjoy lasting re- 
lief from the tortures 
of bunion, the great 
toe joint must be realigned and 
put back into place. There- 
markable action of thenew and 

















_ her does this without 
pain or discomfort, giving 
proper, long-lived correct- 
ion and not merely temporary relief. 
The only appliance of its kind on the 
market. Each Bunion Correc- 
Tainer designed and made to fit the 
individual foot. Corrects not only 
bunions, but also relieves corns, call- 
ouses, flat feet, broken arches; etc. 
Light and flexible—adjusts easily—eco- 
nomical cost. The Correc-Tainer is 
not a plaster or pad—is not bulky and 
is worn in the shoe at all times. Full 
FREE details. descriptive and illus- 
trated literature. Address Bunion 
Correc-Tainer, Dept. 12, 504 Bal- 
linger Bldg., St. Joseph, Missouri. 


/iz BUNION CORREC-TAINER 


FOR COLDS 


Nature can more quickly expel Infection when 
aided byinternal medication of recognized merit 


Salicon Tablets 


HAVE RECOGNIZED MERIT 


At gi Arugsists, or send for a free sample to 
A. Hughes Co., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 











































































When you wakeup inthe morning 

Withanaching head . . . take 
warning! 

Use BROMO-MINT without delay 

Then be carefree thru the day. 


Chases Headaches 
and Quiets Nerves 


AT DRUG STORES, BARS 
i, FOUNTAINS, CLUBS and CAFES 












WE WANT SHORT STORIES 


NOW—quick action on your short stories! Big Demand for 1,000 
% 6,000-word stories and short poems. SEND YOURS TODAY. 
lace them quickest, to best a Close contact with 
weike hers gives us huge outlet. Small commission charge. 
nealable manuscripts returned with free criticism. Mail yours 
teday. PROMPT ACTION GUARANTEED. 
AUTHOR’S PLACEMENT BUREAU, 
Box 391, Dept. P, TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Established manuscript placement bureau not a school 


ANY QUESTION ANSWERED! 


What do you want to know in sports, medicine, 
history, science, etc. Just ask us! We answer your 
question or return your money. 10c per question. 
Increase your knowledge, settle disputes, win bets. 
FACT FINDERS, 159 N. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


LUBALE INFORMATION FRE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


st FACTORY 
faves prices! 


, Sern 
Sain I save catatoc_-FREE 


: Nearly 200 Styles and Sizes 
of Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces 
at Factory Prices. Easy 









































Terms—as little as 18c a day. 
\ | More Bargains thanin 20 Big 
} | Stores. New styles, new fea- 
\) | tures, new colors. Year to Pay 
—30 days free trial— 360 days 
so test—24hour ship- 
ments. The Kalamazoo Stove 
Co., Mfrs., 961 Rochester 
xf 1,000, y_— Avenue, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


| ~copemareil ‘A Kalamazoo 


rite for FREE Catalog Wan Direct to You" 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





ECENTLY the U. S. Capitol receiv- 

ed its semi-annual bath when lo- 
cal firemen washed the dust off the 
exterior of the sandstone building. But 
that was just one phase of the activity 
on the Hill, Everybody is busy there 
these days preparing for the conven- 
ing of Congress January 5. 

All House and Senate officials from 
the highest to the lowest salaried as- 
sistant and clerk, are at work to make 
the opening session click smoothly. 
Among the most unusual tasks was 
that assigned to himself by William 
T. Roy, assistant parliamentarian of 
the House. As soon as the final elec- 
tion returns were in, he knew there 
would be 95 new faces in the new 
House (340 of the members of the old 
House were re-elected). 

From newspaper photographs and 
cartoons, Parliamentarian Roy set out 
to learn by sight these new Repre- 
sentatives even before he saw them. 
To aid himself in this work, he sent 
letters to the new Congressmen asking 
for their photographs. These, with 
the newspaper photos, were placed in 
an album. From his study of that 
album he hopes to be able, on the first 
day of the session, to name any Rep- 
resentative who may take the floor. 
For instance, if the Speaker of the 
House asks him the name and state of 
the gentleman standing in the fifth 
row, fifth seat off the right aisle, the 
parliamentarian will be prepared to 
tell him. 

Gym: Another man on the Hill with 
his eye on the coming session is Peter 
Henderson, who is responsible for re- 
duction of Congressional waistlines. 
He is in charge of the spacious gym- 
nasium in the basement of the new 
House Office Building. 

Newly painted and air-conditioned, 
the gym also contains new equipment 
for legislative muscle-building. Ac- 
cording to Henderson: “The hardest 
job we have is to restrain the com- 
petitive spirit of Congressmen so that 
they won’t overexert themselves. We 
just try to provide the kind of a work- 
out each member wants and see to it 
that they do not overdo the thing.” 

Only a small proportion of the 
House membership has used the gym 
in the past, but a substantial increase 
is expected next session. During the 
last session there were several deaths 
in the House, and the gym director ex- 
plains it this way: “Often after a mem- 
ber dies there is a great influx of his 
colleagues to the gymnasium: because 
they think he allowed himself to get 
out of condition, and they want to 
avoid that.” 

Snooty Birds: Washington has some 
of the snootiest birds in the whole 
United States. The reason is that they 
live in an elaborate new $100,000 brick 
addition to the bird house at the local 
zoo. This new wing, the first unit to 











Pictures I — 


For Roy: Photos and More Photos 


be completed under an $880,000 PWA 
construction program, was opened to 
the public the past fortnight. 

Here in great panorama cages, indi- 
rectly lighted and separated from the 
public by plate glass instead of the 
usual wire, strut penguins from the 
Antarctic and other cold climate birds, 
birds of the tropics, snake birds, water 
birds and many more members of the 
feathered kingdom. 

- Oo 


Capital Briefs 


@ Washington hotel prices range 
from $2 to $7 for single rooms and 
from $7 to $15 for double rooms. Wil- 
liam Kochendoerfer, secretary of the 
Hotel Owners Association, says these 
rates will not be increased during the 
Inaugural period. 

q The new pastor at St. Thom 
Episcopal Church, 18th and Church 
streets, northwest, the church attend- 
ed by President and Mrs. Roosevelt i 
the Rev. Howard Sargent Wilkinson 
D. D., of the Cathedral of the Incar- 
nation, Garden City, Long Island. 

q@ Every day, says a local automo- 
bile club, more than 30 motorists in th: 
District of Columbia lose the keys to 
their cars, or absent-mindedly get out 
and lock the doors with keys insid 

@ Washington ranks high in per- 
sonal cleanliness. It is near the top 
in national laundry spending. Ac- 
cording to Fred W. McKenzie, presi- 
dent of a local laundry, there are ove! 
3,500 professional laundry workers ii 
the capital who are always busy. Th: 
average Washingtonian, he says. 
spends $12.76 annually to keep his 
clothes, bed clothes and linens clean 

@ When air-conditioning of the 
United States Capitol, the old aad 
new House and Senate Office Build 
ings, now nearing completion, is fin 
ished, this will comprise the world’s 
largest group of air-conditioned 
buildings serviced by a central re- 
frigerating plant. 
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Censors Abroad 


As world tension rises the tendency 
‘oward controlling the production of 
motion pictures moves in a steady 
swing upward. Dispatches indicating 
the spread of censorship have come 
swiftly from foreign countries these 
past few months, and last week the 
trend was further emphasized by 
items such as these: 

China: In Nanking, regulations were 
issued prohibiting foreigners from 
taking pictures of scenes which the 
government believes may prove harm- 
ful to Chinese dignity .or customs. A 
ban was also placed on the filming of 
fortifications, and newsreel 
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panies will now be required to 
ibmit scenarios to government offi- 
Any pictures taken without 
permission may lead to confiscation 
of cameras and films. 

Mexico: The new national film cen- 
orship board issued regulations or- 
dering that pictures which it regards 

uncomplimentary to the Mexican 
government, or its people, or any 
| ountries friendly to Mexico, shall be 
r- banned or cut. Included in the list of 
prohibitions are any pictures which 
letract from the “just aspirations and 
rights of the workers, humiliate the 
orkers, attack their right to strike,” 


cials, 


it- 





lI ir criticise adversely the Mexican 
social revolution.” 
5 Germany: To the list of pictures 


ensored because authorities did not 
n consider members of the cast of 
ut 4 proper racial background, the Nazi 
government added the American-made 


1 Country Doctor,” contending that 
Jean Hersholt is non-Aryan. In an 
S ¢ ‘tempt to get the picture (which stars 
a the Dionne quintuplets) released in 


Germany, the Twentieth Century-Fox 





THE MOVIE WORLD 





organization produced records’ to 
show that Hersholt was not Jewish 
and did not have Jewish relatives for 
at least three generations back. The 
government, however, refused to drop 
its ban. 

Hungary: Because the French pic- 
ture “Mayerling” deals with the suicide 
of Rudolph, Hapsburg Crown Prince, 
Budapest censors refused to permit 
its showing. 

Manchukuo: From Japan’s puppet 
state came news of formation of the 
Manchukuo Motion Picture Co., capi- 
talized at $16,600. In addition to pro- 
ducing its own movies, the company 
will control foreign picture distribu- 
tion in the territory. 


-4 
Pictures Inc 


4 fter They Saw “Rembrandt”: Laughton, Actress-Wife Elsa and Director Korda 


The reflections of foreign censor- 
ship are often found in pictures made 
in Hollywood, as American producers 
usually make it a practice to avoid 
filming any details which might hit 
their pocketbooks by offending these 
countries. 


You'll Be Seeing 


Rembrandt (London-United Art- 
ists): The great Dutch painter of the 
17th century who reached the heights 
and scraped the bottom is tellingly 
reproduced by Charles Laughton. The 





picture, distinguished for beautiful 
photography, gives all sides of the 


many-sided artist’s life—the genius, 
the reprobate, the lover, the pauper. 
Said to be the last personally directed 
production by Alexander Korda, the 
picture is also notable for the per- 
formance of Elsa Lanchester, Laugh- 
ton’s wife. All three attended the 
well received London opening of the 
picture (cut above). 

The Plainsman 
mount): A _ pictorial history 


(DeMille-Para- 
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Personal to Fat Girls! — ...., oou can 


slim down your face and figure without strict 
dieting or back-breaking exercises Just 
eat sensibly and take 4 Marmola Prescription 
until have lost enough 
fat—then stop 

Marmola Prescription Tablets contain the 
ribed by most doctors in 


same element pres 


treating their fat patients. Millions of people 
are using them with success Don't Jet 
others think you have no spunk and that your 
will-power is as flabby as your flesh Start 
} With Marmola today .and win the slender 


lovely figure rightfully yours. 


The New California 

















Confection 


A new taste—a new delight—made of ripe 
California Oranges some coated with de- 
licious chocolate—some with enticing car- 
amel sweetly sugar-coated A 
pleasing assortment of 1 lb. packed in a 
pretty box delivered post paid onl #1 
Send for a box today. You'll be delighted. 


TASTIES, 244 Kearny Street, 
San Francisco, California 
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IT’S to treat both the irritated throat and 
inflamed bronchial tubes at the same time! 
With double-acting FOLEY’'S HONEY 
& TAR, oneingredient-groupcoatsthe 
raw throat, quickly relieves tickling, 
hacking and coughing . while the 
other actually enters blood, acts on 
affected bronchial tubes, loosens 
phlegm, helps break up cough, 
speedsrecovery. Tocheck your 
cough before it gets worse, be- 
foreotherscatch it, for speedy 
relief and speeded-up recov- 
ery,insist upon - 
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FOLEY’S 


HONEY E TAR 
COMPOUND 








When all else fails end your suffer- 
» ing with the flexible “no metal” 


Heerwen Ancn Surront Co., 190 Commenciat Buiowme, Louisviie, Ey. 


A Baby For You? 


If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs. 
Mildred Owens, Dept. D-506 Hanan Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 
method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs. 
Many others say this had helped bless their lives. 
Write now and try for this wonderful happiness. 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 
and Faded Hair 
6oc.. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
Hiscox Chemical Works. Patchogue, N. ¥. 























on 
NEWEST PUZZLE TOY 


Build Pioneer houses and modern dwellings, aero- 
planes, locomotives, etc.,etc. Wonderful Christmas 
gift for old or young. Price, $1.00 postpaid. 

WISCONSIN TOY CO., 102 E. Walnut St., Milwaukee, VAs. 
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STOP eee 


From Abdominal Weakness, 
Backaches, Headaches ... 
mervousness and other symtoms caused by bad 
posture. Welcome relief from such {lls and 
discomforts has come to thousands 
after wearing the light, comfortable 
Natura! Body Brace, as the brace 
gently helps return vital organs to 
@ more no position. 
SUPPORTS-STRENGTH oo 
STRAIGHTENS-Comfortable, eas 


to wear. Thousands of users, men 
and women. 


nor Tetal Offer 

Write for free booklet, 
n Health, woe th and Perfect Fi 
ure” and details of 30-Day 2 ~y 











er. 


The Natural Body Brace o- 
212 Rash Bidg., Salina, Kans. 
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Save money BM, 
age 
BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 



















Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—American Boy, 1 yr. 

—American Fruit 
Grower, 2 yrs. 

eco gem s Gazette, 


Christian Herald, 6 mos. 
—Flower Grower, 6 mos. 
—McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
—Motion Picture 

Magazine, 1 yr. 
—Movie Classic, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, 

2 yrs 


2 yrs. . 
—Open Road (Boys) 2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 


No chan ~% or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitte Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 


ee «wap Magazine, 
a s Magazine, 


—Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
—Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 
—Screen Book, 1 yr. 
—Screen Play, 1 yr. 
—Silver Screen, | yr. 
—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 


—Household Magazine, 
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those exciting characters—“Wild Bill” 
Hickok, Calamity Jane, Buffalo Bill, 
General Custer and Indian Chiefs 
Painted Horse and Yellow Hand— 
makes up robust entertainment. Melo- 
drama, comedy, romance, action, all 
in all a “hoss opera” on the grand 
scale. With Gary Cooper, Jean 
Arthur, James Ellison, Helen Burgess 
and John Miljan. 

Come Closer, Folks (Columbia): 
The cry of the pitchmen, those itiner- 
ant peddlers who sell their wares on 
city streets, is taken up by James 
Dunn in an unimportant but amusing 
picture. His rise from street corner 
tripod to department store operator 
is complicated by romantic entangle- 
ments with Wynne Gibson and Marion 


Marsh, 
en 


Flickers 


q The word was beginning to go 
round that there couldn’t possibly be 
a new type of chorus number. Girls 
had danced in swimming pools, water- 
falls, champagne glasses, even in a 
Turkish bath. What was left? Warner 
Brothers figured a new one. In a 
picture now being made, Ruby Keeler 
and Lee Dixon are to tap dance on an 
oversized typewriter keyboard, spell- 
ing out words like “grandable” and 
“swellable.” 

q The question is: can you repeat 
“fifty-fifty Mississippi” without get- 
ting a sizzling sound? If you can, 
according to Douglas Shearer, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer recording engineer, 
vou have a perfect motion picture 
voice. The phrase is the test used by 
the company to test movie stars’ 
voices. 

@ The turbulent whiskers war is 
over. Clark Gable will wear no beard 
in “Parnell,” forthcoming motion pic- 
ture based on the life of the great 
Irish leader, Charles Stewart Parnell. 
Gable had balked at the suggested 
adornment. The argument waxed hot. 
Then it was decided Gable would 
wear only sideburns and a mustache. 

@ A scene in “Banjo On My Knee” 
calls for Joel McCrea to swim while 
bullets are hitting the water all around 
him. The splash of pebbles to simu- 
late the landing of the bullets was 
tried but found wanting in photo- 
graphic realism. So while co-star 
Barbara Stanwyck and the rest of 
the company, watched with bated 
breath, an expert rifleman spent an 
afternoon shooting up the water on 
all sides of McCrea. 


ON THE AIR 


Airwaves Briefs 


@ The Shell Chateau program, 
broadcast Saturday evenings from 
Hollywood over the NBC red network, 
will be transmitted from New York 
beginning Jan. 2. The change means 
that Edward Everett Horton, Smith 
Ballew and Victor Young’s orchestra 
will be dropped. A new program 
headed by comedian Joe Cook will 








Pathfinder 


constitute the replacement. 

q The latest:in the long line of 
ventions not as yet patented 
Colonel Stoopnagle, who once , 
ceived the idea of having liste: 
send in automobile tops in exchs 
for premiums, was announced 
week. It is a salt shaker with 
holes in it for people who use o 
pepper. 

q Television facts of interest to | 
performer and to the watcher-liste: 
were made known last week. In 
Mayfair section of London an ap 
ment house has been erected w! 
is equipped with the first “plug 
television service of its kind in 
world. A demonstration given t! 
from the British Broadcasting A 
andra Palace transmitter, six n 
away, was described as excellent. 
New York, Hildegarde, star of a 
cent telecast (PATHFINDER, Nov. 
described the makeup necessary 
the performer: brown rouge, b! 
lipstick, greenish eye-shadow an: 
yellow paste on the teeth to m 
them glisten. 


CHINA— 


(Continued from page 4) 


The Army. In spite of the great i 
provement in other fields, four-fif 
of governmental expenditures stil! 
for armaments; month after mo! 
China leads on the list of United Sta! 
munitions sales to foreign power 

Chiang’s 250,000 soldiers are sm 
ly drilled and well-equipped. For « 
durance, intelligence and bravery they 
are the equal of any fighting men in i 
the world. Assisted by German mili- fe 
tary advisers and American and Ital- 
ian aviation experts, “Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Own” have broken up or driven 
into distant provinces Communist 
armies which for the past 10 years 
have overrun China. 

Now, while accomplishment is on! 
a fraction of what it must be to m 
China a first rate power, Chi 
considers his house enough in or 
to send the Nanking army against 
external foe—Japan. Ten divisic 
each numbering between 5,000 a 
15,000 men, are now in the north, he! 
ing Suiyuan’s governor, Fu Tso 
to stave off the advance of Japane 
officered Mongol-Manchou armies. 

Last week, Chinese resistance ! 
been successful to an unprecedent 
extent. Mongolian refugees, app 
ently in sympathy with Chiang, {! 
not into Manchoukuo, but toward t' 
ritory under secure Chinese contr 

Meanwhile, Japan’s @titude in t! 
four-month old negotiations at Na 
king for the settlement of Sino-Jap 
nese differences changed suddenly a! 
a break in Chino-Japanese diploma! 
relations appeared imminent. Toky 
which had begun to cease clamorin 
for a puppet state in North Chir 
bordering on Manchoukuo, becan 
angered at Nanking’s unwillingnes 
to resume the negotiations while t! 
Suiyuan situation continued. A Japs 
nese “ultimatium” was expected mo 
mentarily. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 


Out of Wedlock 


The status of illegitimate children 
‘) this country and elsewhere has 
eng been a subject of special study 

yong social workers. Until recent 
vears. however, the study effected 
little change in old attitudes based on 


tl 


the harsh English common law. 
Even today, a person born out of 
wedlock is regarded in many places 
“fililus nullius’—legally and so- 
ally. nobody’s child. Notwithstand- 
g this, though, there has been a trend 
since the early 1900s to improve upon 
the status of bastards, and the liberal- 
g movement has been reflected in 
it decisions and legislation. In 
ne instances, a distinct effort has 
made to wipe out altogether the 
tigma of illegitimacy. 

The latest court decision on the 
bject occupied the attention of New 
York lawyers and social workers last 
eek. In New York City, Justice 
ob Panken ruled that an illegiti- 
te son was legally required to sup- 
port his mother. He based his de- 
cision on a statute passed by the New 
York state legislature this year. Under 
the statute, children born out of wed- 
lock in New York cannot be register- 
illegitimate. Thus, as far as 
records go, no distinction is drawn 
between them and legitimate chil- 
iren. Accordingly, Justice Panken 
reasoned that the same requirements 
applied to illegitimate children as to 
legitimate ones. He recognized no 

rk setting them apart. 
Justice Panken’s’ attitude gave 
rther emphasis to the trend toward 
ninating the legal and social handi- 
bastards. During the past 
eral years, such views as his have 
en largely responsible for slowly 
breaking down the provisions of the 
d English Common Law. That law 
de it impossible for illegitimate 
dren to inherit property from their 
rents and did nothing to help them 
blish their paternity. Today, ex- 
pting Louisiana, Texas and Vir- 
ginia, all states in the United States 
provide for actions to establish pa- 
ternity. In 23 states and the District 
Columbia, however, no_ statutes 
ist On inheriting parental property. 


Whipping Poll 
“Hangman, I charge you to pay par- 
cular attention to this lady. Scourge 
her soundly, man: scourge her till her 
blood runs down! It is Christmas: a 
cold time for madam to strip. See 
that you warm her shoulders. 

Thus, in 17th century England, 
Judge Jeffreys reportedly sentenced a 
female prisoner to the w hipping post. 
Such things were common in those 
days. Old England lived under a half- 
barbaric philosophy, took for granted 
a Society of cruel forms, accepted laws 
that seem almost unbeliev ably out- 


ed as 


ps of 


landish in retrospect. 

Englishmen regarded flogging as a 
natural punishment. Mistresses of 
households not infrequently had err- 
ing servants whipped to death. The 
courts regularly ordered men and 
women to be tied naked to the post 
and lashed for offenses ranging from 
immorality to petty theft, from ped- 
dling to civil disobedience. Even lu- 
natics and victims of smallpox were 
sometimes sentenced, simply because 
their ailments displeased society. 

England was not alone in this, how- 
ever. Whipping, as a form of cor- 
poral punishment, has existed in all 
ages and places. It exists today—even 
in the United States. In a modified 
form, for instance, it is officially estab- 
lished in Maryland, and it is currently 
an issue in the state of Washington. 

Last week Seattle lawyers and law- 
yers elsewhere in Washington were 
being polled by the legislative commit- 
tee of the state bar association. The 
poll was to determine their attitude 
toward legalizing the lash as a form of 
punishment for crime. 

The question at issue was whether 
the state of Washington should legally 
establish the punishment for men con- 
victed of two felonies, and for men 
who commit crimes of violence. The 
bar committee’s plan would restrict 
whipping to physically sound men 
over 21 years old. Miss Reah White- 
head, a Seattle peace justice, has fa- 
vored the idea with qualifications. 
She would whip women offenders, 
too. “Women’s skins are no tenderer 
than men’s,” she said. “Let’s have 
women citizens lash women criminals.” 

If Washington legalizes the punish- 
ment, the form will of course be much 
milder than that used in England 
centuries ago. As in Maryland and 
other places, the whipping post will 
be used more to shame the criminal 
than to lash him into insensibility. It 
is not expected that offenders will be 
scourged until their “blood runs 
down.” 
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at Save yourself the 
\ misery of wearing leg- 
straps and cutting belts. 
Learn about the famous Cluthe Comfort Truss 
positively guaranteed to hold—a condition ab- 
solutely necessary for possible improvement 
or recovery. Water and perspiration proof; 
wear it in bath; Automatic Pad insures safety; hips 
left free. Made to your order for your individual re- 
quirements by mail on a liberal 60 days trial plan. Send 
for FREE 100-page book of Advice and endorsements 
(publication permitted) from grateful patrons in your 
own neighborhood. No obligation. Write today. 


Dept. 12, CLUTHE SONS, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
(Serving the Ruptured Since 1871.) 


Help Kidneys 


Clean Out Poisonous Acids 


Your Kidneys contain 9 million tiny tubes or filters 
which may be endangered by neglect or drastic, irri- 
tating drugs. Be careful. If functional Kidney or 
Bladder disorders make you suffer from Getting Up 
Nights, Nervousness, Loss of Pep, Leg Pains, Rheu- 
matic Pains, Dizziness, Circles Under Eyes, Neuralgia, 
Acidity, Burning, Smarting or Itching, don’t take 
chances Get the doctor’s guaranteed prescription 
Cystex, the most modern advanced treatment for 
these troubles. $10,000.00 deposited with. Bank of 
America, Los Angeles, California, guarantees that 
Cystex must bring new vitality in 48 hours and make 
you feel years younger in one week or money back 
on return of empty package. Telephone your druggist 
for guaranteed Cystex (Siss-Tex) today. 


opScratching 


‘P'iSsave ITCHING /n One Minute 


| Even the most stubborn itching of eczema, blotches, 


pimples, athlete’s foot, rashes and other skin erup- 
tions, quickly yields to Dr. Dennis’ cooling, antisep- 
tic, liquid D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. Its gentle oils 
soothe the irritated skin. Clear, greaseless and stain- 
less—dries fast. Stops the most intense itching in- 
stantly. A 35c trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it— 
or money back. Ask for D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. 


CHRISTMAS LILY 


This Beautiful Siberian Christmas 
Lily comes in own Pot with Bulb 
Fibre. Keep Damp and it wil! bloom 
by Christmas. Deep Scarlet Flow- 
ers with 12 to 20 Blooms from one 
Spike. Comes in Pot packed in box. 
Postpaid, for 25c. Three for 50c. 
REGAL BULB CO., 
Dept. 38 Westport, C Conn. 


ECKMAN S NCE 
Ait ALTer-tivE is 
= the Ca/cium Your Body Needs 


BUILDS RESISTANCE « 
_AGAINST Rwy 


ach 
GET A BOTTLE TODAY paAUceSt 


HIDDEN SOURCE OF MANY ILLS 


Through effect upon the nerves, and because of 
toxins they put into the system, piles are often 
the source of many disorders. Get rid of piles— 
they are treacherous. But before you experiment 
with any kind of treatment, read the book pictured 
below. It tells of the famous mild treatment used 
in the McCleary Clinic—largest institution of its 
kind in the world—and of how thou- 
sands of men and women have been 
permanently relieved of their rectal 


troubles. 


FREE BOOK Tells of Mild Treatment— 


If you have any rectal trouble, send for it at once—don’t delay. Itis 
enlightening and helpful, and may save you from harmful errors. 


McCLEARY CLINIC ,x 2627 Eims BLVD. no. 
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I Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 
S. Rice, Inc., 55E Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine test and full partic- 
ulars of his amazing Method for reducible 
Rupture control that is bringing a new 
ease, comfort and freedom to thousands 
who have suffered for years. 

No matter how bad the ‘rupture, how 
long you have had it, or how hard to 
hold; no matter how many kinds of 
trusses you have worn, let nothing pre- 
vent you from getting this FREE TRIAL. 
Whether you are tall and thin, short and 
stout or have a large rupture, this marvel- 
ous Appliance will so control the rup- 
tured parts that you will be as free to 
work at any occupation as though you 
had never been ruptured. 

Test this guaranteed Method for re- 
ducible rupture without any risk. Simply 
send for FREE TRIAL to W. S. Rice, Inc., 
55E Main St., Adams, N. Y. 


= rey 1 ARYL! 7 
What do you think Russia is like—a mad menace—the 
hope of mankind—or something different from either? 
What do youreally know? Around you are people who 
don't suspect the important part this *‘mysterious’* country 


plays in the world you live in; many people can't read 
between the lines of their daily paper. Can you? 


25c for 4 Months! 


Send us 25c, We'll send you the magazine, SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY, for 4 months. Tells truthfully the What- 
Where-When-How and Why of the Land of the Soviets. 
A fascinating American magazine, crammed with unusual 
pictures, rare photos, amazing stories, startling information. 
Just what you want—gives you the inside track on the 
march of time. Money back if not satisfied. 

Send 25c nowto SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, Dept.g 

824 Broadway, New York City 















\ CH‘ — 
SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age, and address and 
receive by return mail set of 14 TRIAL GLASSES to select 
from to fit your eyes. NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you 
ean see satisfactorily far and near. Then the above Beauti- 
ful Style will cost you only $3.90; other styles $2.20 up. 
MONEY BACK if unsatisfactory after 10-day trial. 
CIRCULAR with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO. 
5125 Pensacola Ave., Dept. 612-N, Chicago, lll. 


ECZEMA 


is not a skin disease, says Dr. Hoermann, well-known 
Milwaukee Eczema specialist. If you have Eczema, 





sometimes called salt rheum, weeping eczema, milk 
crust, scald head, moist tetter, write for book of little- 
known facts FREE. Also learn about Dr. Hoermann’s 
simple home treatment which has produced amazing 
results in his private practice. Dr. Rud. Hoermann, 
Inc., Suite 305, 2200 N. Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


STUDY AT HOME 


Be more successful. Earn $3,000 
to $10,000 annually. We guide 
you step by step — furnish all text 
material, including fourteen-volume 
Law Library. Degree of LL. B. con- 
ferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
our valuable 64-page "‘Law Training 
for Leadership’’ and ‘‘Evidence’ 
books free. Send for them NOW, 

LaSalle Extension University, 0g:.12393-L, Chicago 













GO OR YOU PAY NOTHING. To prove 
you may be rid of Pile torture, we will 
send you a regular 4-day M-ROYDS 
Combination treatment upon receipt of 


: 10¢ to cover mailing costs, ete. If re- 
lieved, pay $1., if not, pay nothing. Write today. 
M-ROYDS CO., Dept. 105, 728 Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. 


———eeees Falling Sickness, or Convul- 
sions —write me today without fail about my favorite 
ree ss Highly recommended for many years. 

br. C. M. SIMPSON CO.. 1025 W. 44th, Cleveland, Ohio 

















PASTIME and LUCIDS 





Last week readers were asked to 
place six matches, toofhpicks or what- 
haveyou, together 
so that every object 
touches every other 
object. The accom- 
panying illustration 
shows plainly how 
six matches may be 


as 





arranged so _ that 

every match touch- 

Here’s How es every other 
match. If matches 

are not handy, almost any small 


straight object may be used in their 
place. 





Seven Corks 


If you want to stump your friends 
spring this puzzling “seven ancient 
wonders of America” trick on them. 
Get seven “wine corks,” they are so- 
called because they do not taper like 
the ordinary cork, but are of uniform 
diameter from end to end. Produce 
the corks and ask the company to 
make them float in a vertical position 
in a pan of water. 

Probably all who try the stunt will 
put the corks into the water one at a 
time and, try as they may, they cannot 
prevent them from floating on one 
side (if the length of each is greater 
than its diameter as it should be). 

When everybody has given it up as 
impossible, you take the corks in your 
hand and arrange them six in a circle 
about the seventh in the center, then 
slowly lower them, ends down, into 
the water and gently release them. 
They will float vertically because they 
support one another in that position. 
It’s all a matter of knowing how—no 
sleight of hand involved. 

——————_—_ oo 


Square Puzzle 
Grown-ups and youngsters alike en- 


joy good puzzles to play with. In the 
| accompanying illustration there are 


Matches Touch 
| 


nine figures—squares, triangles, and 





Form a Square from These 


| rectangles. The puzzle is to take these 
| black figures and rearrange them to 
| form one large black square. 

| If you do not wish to cut up your 
| PATHFINDER draw similar figures 








Path finde, 








on a piece of paper or cardbh 
Then cut out the figures and try 
form the pieces into a single lary 
square. The solution will be given 
next week, 





. 
Brain Teaser 

Here is a problem from the good 
old “horse and buggy” and “horse. 
back” days that is still going 
rounds: 

Two men on horseback, each 
miles from a zero point, start at 
same time and ride toward each o 
each at the rate of five miles an h 

If a fly leaves the head of one h 
when it starts from the five mile ] 
and travels at the rate of 10 mil 
hour to the head of the second h 
then back to the first horse; ba 
the second, and so on until the 
riders meet at the zero point, 
many miles will the fly have tra 
when the two riders meet? An 
next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The bovs 
found 96 chestnuts in the _ hollo 
stump. 

—_————— 
Smiles 


Nibbs—So you are undertaking | 
keep bees? 

Farmer Corntassel—Yes, [I don't 
want to miss anything, and I’ve been 
stung every other way I know of. 








Mravlag—Are you fond of fiction? 
Mrs. Goudiss—I used to be, but my hus- 
band has got me fed up on it. 


Artist—Whatever success I have h 
I owe it all to the telephone. 

Friend—How’s that? 

Artist—Well, while I was wait! 
for them to give me the right num! 
I practiced drawing on a pad. 





Father—The man who marries | 
daughter will get a prize. 

Ardent Suitor—May I see it pleas 

Harold—How long does it take you 
to dress in the morning? 

Mike—About half an hour. 





; 









Harold—Only takes me “bout 10 
minutes. 

Mike—Well, I wash. 

Freshman—I guess, Lulu, you've 







gone out with worse-looking fellows 
than I am. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


ything to,;buy, sell or exchange? Do you want 
Have t Want help? Want to work up a grettabte business at 
axons | Wah the mais? PATHFINDER be read by more than 
a million families. Tell your story to these interested readers 
n the fewest possible words. 

Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum fourteen words. 
Each initiel and group of figures, as well as each part of the 
name and address, will be counted as words. 

ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 








AGENTS 





AN AND WIFE—to run local Coffee Agency. Earn- 
ings up to $240 in a month. New Pord Sedan given 
ou as bonus, I send complete outfit. You don’t 
k a penny. Details free. Albert Mills, 2904 Mon- 
ith, Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘ma 4 
LL NEW AND USED CLOTHING! 100%-300% 
fit. Selling experience unnecessary. We start 
ir furnishing everything. Catalogue Free. Acme 
handise, J-558 W. Roosevelt, Chicago. 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
e Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
BIBLES Sie Sate 
CHRISTIAN’S BIBLE, most exact translation_from 
idest Greek manuscripts. Free folder. George 
LeFevre, Strasburg, Pa. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


a 1.4 ee 
CONOMICAL COURSE IN MUSIC—By mail; same 

esul as in studios. Stringed instruments, clas- 
Write Cooperative Music 





Me 





: ‘and popular piano. 
ol, Shell Rock, Iowa : be ae aac 
ED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
391d. Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
es Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


NEW PARM OPPORTUNITIES! Washington, Idaho, 
Jontana, North Dakota, Oregon, Minnesota. Farm 
ome is up. Good land still at rock bottom prices. 
terature. Specify State. J. W. Haw, 107 North- 

Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 

FEMALE HELP WANTED 
VOMEN--GIRLS—EARN GOOD MONEY mailing our 
Catalogs from home. Experience unnecessary. Ev- 

thing supplied including stamps. No Selling. 

Vrite enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. Nation- 
de Distributors, 401 Broadway, Dept. J, New York. 


ADDRESS ENVELOPES AT HOME, sparetime; Sub- 
tantial weekly pay. Experience unnecessary. Digni- 
ed work. Stamp —_ details. Employment Mgr., 

Box 523-BJ, Jackson, Tenn. Panatel eee 

WOMEN WANTED. Earn extra money addressing 
envelopes, other work. Send stamp for details 

WSL Co., 17-P12 Roxbury, Keene, N. H. ee 

ADDRESS cards at home. Payments made weekly. 
Supplies furnished. Particulars 


Free. National 
system, Box 457-S, Detroit, Mich. ae i 
ADDRESS—Mail postcards. We pay weekly, and 
furnish supplies. Pull details free. Dorothea Cos- 
metics, (P) Hynes, Calif. 
INSTRUCTION 


BE A RADIO EXPERT—Many Make $30, $50, $75 a 
week. Learn at home in spare time. Radio’s growth 
making many good ful] time and spare time jobs. 
Write for Pree 64-page Book. National Radio Insti- 
tute, Dept. 6NL3, Washington, D.C. 7 teed 
WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.” $105-$175 month— 
Men-women. Many 1937 appointments. Try next 
nounced examinations. Common education. Full 
particulars—list jobs—Free. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
4. Rochester, N. Y. 
______INVENTIONS _ oe vi 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
ght. St. Louis issouri. 
______MALE HELP WANTED 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 
Free Suits to friends. No canvassing. Up to $12 
a day easy. Experience unnecessary. Valuable 
onstrating equipment, actual samples Free. Prog- 
rgiloring, Dept. M-318, 500 Throop, Chicago. 
MEDICAL 




































(No answer from the girl friend). 

Freshman—I say, Lulu, I guess 
you’ve gone out with worse-looking 
fellows than I am, haven’t you? 

Co-ed Lulu—lI heard you the first 
time. I was only trying to think. 


Pollotz—But, Max, why don’t you 
like girls? 

Max—They’re too darn biased. 

Pollotz—Biased? 

Max—Yes, biased. It’s bias this, and 
bias that, until I’m flat broke. 


Dolcini—My uncle knew a month 
before he died just when he would die. 
Pometto—That certainly was re- 
markable, I suppose his intuition told 
him when the end would come. 
Dolcini—No, the judge told him. 
Little Joe Titus—Gosh, Mom, how 
some poor beast must have suffered so 


you could have such a fine new fur 
coat. 
Mother Titus—Hush, Joseph. You 


mustn’t talk that way about your fa- 
ther. 

Bride—I am sorry, Egbert dear, but 
that old butcher cheated us. 
Egbert—How so, darling? 

Bride—The old meanie sold me a 
turkey that didn’t have any sutfling 
in it. 

Johnny—Do you believe in love at 
first sight? 

Catherine (who has just met him)— 
Certainly not. 

Johnny—Don’t get discouraged. I'll 
be around to see you again. 











bie = NURSERY STOCK _—__—____ 
WE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best va- 
rieties. Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c. Grape- 
vines 3c. Shrubs 10c. Evergreens 25c. Catalog Free 
Beriton County Nursery, Box 511, Rogers, Arkansas 
oie ___ PERSONAL 
LONESOME?—Find your sweetheart! Confidential in 
troductions by letter; dependable, nationwide serv- 





ice for refined people. Investigate the best. Sealed 
particulars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 

LONELY! Join world’s greatest social extension 


Bureau, 36 years of dependable service, quick re- 
sults, photos, descriptions, introductions Free, many 
wealthy. Standard, Box 607, Grayslake, Il 
LONELY? Join a national church organization, sure 

to have select helpmate for you. Stamp and age. 
Rev. Jones, P. O. Box 2459, Kansas City, Mo 











WHY SUFFER? Eat the foods you like. If indi- 
gestion and gastritis limit your diet we offer you 
ple remedy made from ingredients kept in your 

me. After a@ week’s use eat the foods you have 
Stoppea eating. Mail $1.00 for this formula. W. P. 
Lawrence, Dept. W.-P. O. Box 120, Oakland, Calif. 





PI E SUPFERERS—Remarkable discovery. Write 
r Free trial treatment. Novex, Box 1189-P, 
rmingham, Ala 

__ MONUMENTS & TOMBSTONES 
UP DELIVERED—GUARANTEED. Thousands 


sold. Catalog Pree. Marble-Granite Factory, A-68, 
meco, Florida 


OPPORTUNITIES 


-FUEL ECONOMY for your Auto or Truck. 
r complete instructions and consulting 
ervices $1.00. Diesoverter, Ava, Ohio 
a 
___ PATENT ATTORNEYS 
NVEN? ORS. -WRITE FOR new free book, ‘‘Patent 
suide for the Inventor’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’”’ 
, No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
nce A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
torneys, 6989 Adams Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS Reasonable terms Book and advice 
_ ree Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, 
ept. 345, Washington, D. C. 











I ADIES! When yon are troubled with De lay, Use D. M.C 

getal le pills. Often end longest overdue, unnaturally 
~ laye d 4t iods tee a pain or inconvenience. Mrs. G. I 
"Rays, § was overdue 9 weeks, was relieved m 4 days. I 
ie wo other remedies, both failed They are the best I 
trie Mrs. L. W. Says. I was pages two months, was 
DM <tely relieved after taking one box of D. M. C. ‘pills 

I pills must give you results, if you will give them a 
iN poet we GUARANTEE TO REFUND YOUR MONEY 
EE If you are delayed, and want to obtain quick 
Pan ven ghoul send for D. M. C. vegetable pills at once 
fn i a Seep street fer fertgate cases $3.00 

= ic. ree Ith 
and sent with each orde Pg hw FH a 


hai r. On C. O. D. orders 
feet aioe Ste for C,,0. D. cost (gUicE SERVICE) sont in, sealed 


New Haven, Conn. (Dept. 14-4-DP). 





ical Products, Box 1709, 


HONEST, RELIABLE CLUB for lonely people. Estab- 
lished sixteen years. Members everywhere, many 

wealthy. Descriptions Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, 

SanFrancisco, California 

LONESOME? Book of Photos and Descriptions Free 
Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

DIVORCES: Consent 1 day; others thirty; American 
Attorney. No publicity. Full information Box 

151, Juarez, Mexico. 








LONESOME? Join select club Refined members 
everywhere. Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, Ridgewood, 
Brooklyn, N. , 


LOVABLE LADY, ROMANTIC, WITH MONEY, Crav 
sweetheart. Write Gladys Fore, Box 39, Oxford, Fla. 


GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Want a wife, husband or 
sweetheart? Many wealthy. Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


CONGENIAL GENTLEMAN, HAS MONEY, wants 
sweetheart. Please write. Box 55, Oxford, Fla 
CO PHOTO FINISHING * “ 

FPINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed, 
with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 


enlargements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, Nation- 
ally known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 

ROLL DEVELOPED with 16 prints and two pro- 


fessional enlargements 30C 100 reprints $1.00 16 
Reprints and 2 enlargements 30c. Dependable, River- 
SS Sie " 
CASH FOR AMATEUR SNAPSHOTS Thousands 

wanted Stamp brings information Division 55, 
International Photos, Hohm Bidg., Western at Sixth, 
Hollywood, California Be, es 
20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 

negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57, George, Chicago 
aie ___WRITERS—SONGS—POEMS rs 
SEND FOR FREE COPY of Booklet revealing Secrets 

of Successful Songwriting, free Rhyming Dictionary 
and market information. If you write poems or 
melodies, Send for Our Offer Today. MMM Pub’s., 
Dept. PAl, Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore. 














HELP 
KIDNEYS PASS 
3 LBS. A DAY 


Doctors say your kidneys contain 15 mil i 
tubes or filters which help to purify the rhe} can 
keep you healthy. Most people pass about 3 pints a 
day or about 3 pounds of waste. 

Frequent or scanty passages with smarting and 
burning shows there may be something wrong with 
your kidneys or bladder. 

An excess of acids or poisons in your blood, when 
due to functional kidney disorders, may be the cause 
of nagging backache, rheumatic pains, lumbago, leg 
pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up nights, 
swelling, puffiness under the eyes, headaches and 
dizziness. _ 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years, They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidne 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood. 
Get Doan’s Pills. 


know PROSTATE 
FACTS DISEASE 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease.’’ 


For years—Men from every 
walk of Life ministers, 
merchants, doctors, farmers, 
railroad men, and lawyers 
from every state of the 
Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET Oxcrs 


Including diagrams, {]lustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 


Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 








Stomach Ulcers 
Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 


FREE Booklet on simple home treatment. 
Hundreds report they were saved from 
expensive operations. Learn all about this amazing 
fnexpensive home treatment. Pain relieved from the 
start. No rigid or liquid diet. This valuable booklet 
sent FREE with information as to guaranteed trial 
offer. TWIN CITY VON CO., Department 236, 


Saint Paul, Minneseta.—Adv. 


ASTHMA 


Use Breatheasy for the relief of 
asthma and hay fever 


Distributors Wanted 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Seattle, Washington 








| ES Pore BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Weite today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-B16 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


EPILEPSY—EPILEPTICS! 


Detroit lady finds relief for husband after S& alists 
home and abroad failed. All letters answered” Mrs. 
GEO. DEMPSTER, Apt. 47, 6900 Lafayette Bivd., 
West, Detroit. Mich. 


PSORIASIS 2 <rcsctul ain disease 
thinking their trouble to ce ECZEMA 
A 


and treating without results 
Send forthis VALUABLE INFORMATION at once. Free 


Dr. D. R. Parsons. 240 Trust Bidg.. Huntington, W. Va. 


RAISE GIANT FROGS 


START BACKYARD! WE BUY! Hreeder may 
lay 10,000 egge yearly. Frogs sell up to $6 dozen. 


len & Women. See what others are doing. Write 
AMERICAN FROG CANNING CO., FREE 
Dept. 145-X, New Orteans, La. 








FREE 
BOOK 






helped without medicine or operation. 
My case was worse perhaps than yours. 
Wasted years with drugs, then was 
advised to be operated on. Instead, found natural way to 
health and strength. Today | am well. Further informa- 
tion to any piles sufferer. Enclose stamp. NATURAL 
METHODS INSTITUTE, Dept. H, West Hazelton, Pa. 




































































































REMEDIES 
FOR ALL DISEAS s/ 


NATURE IN HER WISDOM AND BENEFICENCE HAS PRO. 
VIDED, IN HER LABORATORIES — THE FIELDS AND 
FOREST — THOUSANDS OF HEALTH- 
RESTORING ROOTS AND HERBS 


If you are ailing from Rheumatism, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Poor 
Circulation, Cold Hands and Feet, Nervousness, Headaches 
Biliousness, Constipation, Gas or Bloated Stomach, Kidney o1 
Bladder Troubles, Burning Urine, Anemia, Itching Feet, Ath 
letes Foot, or any other ailment write for our Free Herbalist 
Almanac at once. This fine Almanac contains hundreds ot 
recipes of common medicinal roots and herbs for most of ou! 
4 ailments. It undoubtedly contains the very recipe fo1 

your ailment and explains how to make medicine from 
' 4 Roots and Herbs as easily as you would make ordinary 
tea or coffee. We furnish any of the plain Roots and 


HERBALIS MANA Herbs at 25c per box. 
Al No Matter What Ails You, Herbs Will Help You 
Weather Daily—Best Time to Plant—Best Fishing Days 


—Table of Weights and Measures—Tested Home Herb el ‘@ 


Remedies, etc. This valuable information is worth many G(@Rg Mee cxbans BOS Siac ctoven 
dollars of anybody’s money—but your name and address : 
—on the coupon and mailed NOW —will bring the Al- 
manac to you—FREE AND POSTPAID. 


This marvelous Almanac contains besides the hundreds 
of root and herb recipes and testimonials—Colored Pic- 
tures of Important Medicinal Plants—Forecast of the 








Hundreds of Simple Herb Remedies Similar 
to the Following Appear in Our New 
1937 HERBALIST ALMANAC 


I want you to know how much your Wild Plum Bark 
price $1.00 per large size box has helped me. You did 
wonders for me in sending that little Almanac. I 
was a God’s Blessing for I have not had a real bad 
Asthma attack all winter. Please send me anothe 
box. You may publish this Ietter if you like as | 
may be of help to some Asthma Sufferer. Write 
Mrs. R,. T., Texas City, Tex. 


When you receive your Almanac you will learn how 
you can obtain a FREE copy of our new 100 page Herb 
Doctor and Medicine Man book. This book contains 
valuable botanical Formulae and numerous Herb Reme- 
dies for many ailments. 


Je can supply over 1000 different varieties of plain 
roots and herbs in our regular 25c and $1.00 packages. 
We always have clean, fresh stock. I have wanted to tell you for a long time just how 
highly I praise your Ironoid. I had an ulcer on m 
ankle for a long time and after using other medicine 
for 5 months which did me no good, a friend gave me 
one of your Almanacs in which I learned of your Iror 
oid. After using about three $1.00 bottles over a period 
of 245 months my ankle was sound and well again 
will always praise Ironoid to the highest for it is wort! 
its weight in gold. Writes Mrs. V.N., Bloomburg, Texa 


READ THIS/ 


If you have a friend who you know is 
seeking relief from some ailment, send us 
his name and address with your coupon 
and we will mail an extra Almanac to him 
free and postpaid. Please write plainly. 


I had Sciatic Rheumatism so bad that 1 thought | 
would be a cripple for the rest of my life. No one 
could realize the suffering I had to endure before I 
was lucky enough to find this wonderful remedy N 
120 Virginia Snake Root Compound, price 50c and $1.5 
per package. After taking the tea for only two week 
the soreness and stiffness in my knee began to ease ur 
and it wasn’t long before I could get up and down t! 
stairs again. Writes M. J. T., Bentonsport, Iowa 


I had a bad condition of Gas on the Stomac! 
couldn’t eat without it causing a bloating and I wa 
very constipated. Since taking your No. 99 Calam 
Herb Laxative Tea, price $1.00 per large size box, I 
can now eat anything I want. I want to recommen 
it to everybody. Writes A. M. W., Hawkins, Texas 


Please send, FREE and postpaid, a copy of your Herbalist Al- 


THE ILLINOIS HERB COMPANY, 443 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 17 4 
- 
manac for 1937. This request does not obligate me in any way. 


Your No. 20 Zenex Liquid at 75c per bottle is cer 
tainly wonderful. I suffered with sore and itching 
feet for 22 years. They were so tender and sore it 
was misery for me to walk on them. I tried man 
remedies without avail. Your Zenex has given me 
two sound feet and my suffering has ceased. Yours for 


Name Success. Writes J. C. B., Constellation, Ariz 





You may Order These Remedies Direct From 
This Advertisement At Prices Given 


THE ILLINOIS HERB CO., 
Dept. 17-B, 
443 So. A we St., Chicago, Ill. 


Address 
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THIs COUPON MAY BE PASTED ON BACK OF A ic POST CARD 
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